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PllEFATORY NOTE. 


The nifilrriaLs for tliii wlinlo of I>acon’s period arc to 
1)0 found ill tli(*. ^vorlc (d iliat most brilliant author, i\Ir 
Froinlc, and in the pajj;o ."5 of th<' fairest of living historians, 
Ih’ofcssor tS. TJ. Oanlincr. !My obligations to the latter 
arc oven greater than may be inferrc'd from my numerous 
acknoedcdgnients. IlivS Tdfc «)f Jlaeon in the ‘Diction¬ 
ary of Xai.;onal Diography,’ contirining in almost every 
point iny previous view, would liave left me little to 
add had it not been obviously cramped in space. The 
scattered comments in his ‘ History' only rcipiire to 
be brought together to convey the most adequate rep¬ 
resentation yet ofiered to us of the groat man’s career. 
With this exception, Bacon’s hiograpliy has been 
liitlicrto written by rival partisans. Tlic duel between 
Mr Montague and T^ird IVIacanlay has been renewed 
between Mr Spedding, invctcratcly bent on believing 
the best, aiid Dr Abbott, equally doterniincd to believe 
the worst of the subject of their ojiposite portraitures. 
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Spedding’s great work, the result of a life's devoted 
research, remains the source from which all commentators 
must draw their information ; hut few will wade through 
such a mass of materml set forth with so little art. 
Mr Spedding’s plan of arranging events, (is in an annual 
register, under the years in which they liappencd, de¬ 
tracts from the interest if not from the value of liis 
labours. lie has left a quarry from which others must 
hew. 1 have made it a rule to discuss the questions 
with which Bacon's public life was concerned, less ac¬ 
cording to date than to the issues at stake, and to treat 
them with a view to their proportionate consequence. 
The prominence here given to the trial ^ of Essex 
slightly departs from this rule; but it may be defended 
as having hitherto been, in the minds of most readers, 
an imtaniia crticis. Dr Abbott having devoted a whole 
volume to the subject, returns to it in his larger work, 
conspicuous alike for its erudition an<l skill, but laying 
its author open to the remark that it is easy, in 
essence, to falsify facts by exclusively dwelling on the 
worst lights thrown on them. Maintaining Tyrone's 
conditions to l)o forged, and the confession of Essex 
to be a cowardly pcijury, Dr Abbot refines the treason 
of the Earl down to an insane freak. 

Bacon has been made the sport of antitheses; and the 
pedagogic zest for taking great men as texts, has never 

1 The substance of my treatment of this question appeared in a 
review of the first two volumes of Spedding's 'Life and Letters,’ 
which 1 contributed in 1861 to the former * Daily News.’ 
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been more misplaced than when, in his case, substituted 
for criticism. The truth between the excesses of adula¬ 
tory and iconoclastic zeal, is to be found in carefully 
considering the circumstances of the age in whicli 
Bacon lived—an age so wonderful because at once so 
magnificent and so mean. 

The only claim that a historian or biographer can 
legitimately p\it forwanl, on introducing his rcailers to 
any doubtful question, is that they should regard it as 
an open one. Distance helps to make us impai-tial; 
but it would bo hard to say what lapse of time frees our 
sentences from the chance of reversion. Prevalent 
opinion has always weight; but it loses authority when 
we can explain it by reference to collateral causes. If 
we can account for the formation of erroneous views, 
the tendency to stereotype them accoimts for their con¬ 
tinuance. It was natural that the courtiers of the Kes- 
toratioi\ should stigmatise Cromwell with the hypo¬ 
crisy that clung to his name up to the date of Carlyle's 
vindication. Similarly, the fact that Bacon, during his 
life, took the unpopular side of several questions, that 
ho was disgraced for an oifence now severely judged, 
and died when there was no one adequate and willing 
to defend him, is enough to explain the character con¬ 
densed in Pope's momorahlo line, expanded in Macaulay's 
Essay, reiterated in Lord Campbell's summary, and 
assumed by Kuno Fischer as, in some measure, a basis 
for his review of tho Baconian philosophy. 

Had Bacon finished his essay on “ Fame,” he might 
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have foiiiifl instances in which Death did not “ extinguish 
Envy.” “ Hero-worslii]),” the partiality of n friendship 
established, across the gulf, between the great minds of 
the past and their living admirers, lias occasionally 
sought to gild his weakness; but his name has been 
more frequently handled by those who love to (’ontrast, 
than by those who strive in -vain to identify, mental 
and moral excellence. Wo cannot bo enthusiastic about 
Bacon as we are about Sidney, lialeigh, Grevillo, and 
others of the mure personally fascinating figures of tho 
age j but Avo can })t5 just. Pope, ]\Iiu*.aulay, Abbott, 
oven Doan Church, and de JhhiiUKat in bis prn- 
cmineiitly incisive out line of tlm philnsopbor’s politics 
and the politiciaifs pliilosopliy, are unjust. 
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CHAPTFJt I. 

bacon’s agk and surroundings. 

“ I HAVE tiikon al] knowledge to ko my province.” 
** Reputation and fame, not for themselves, hut as 
instruments of power for good.” “ To this (the ‘ obla-. 
tion ’ of the * History of Great Britain ’) I add these 
petitions. First, that if your Majesty do dislike any¬ 
thing, I can amend it at your least hock.” These are 
the leading notes, not of two contrasted lives, inner 
and outer, real and assumed, the “ closet penman ” and 
the restless suitor; hut of the same personality, con¬ 
sistent in its very inconsistencies, though checkered like 
the age in which it was set, “ aiming at things beyond 
the roach of mortality,” and descending to the lanes of 
crooked wisdom.” 

Bacon’s triumphs and defeats in speculation, ns in 
practice, emphasise the fact that while men lead man¬ 
ners, manners make men. The strongest minds do 
p.—xin* A 
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most to mould circumstance ; the most discursive are, 
in general, the most readily conditioned. Serene In¬ 
dependence may bo the pure integrity of the patriot 
or sago, of a Cato Major or a Fichte; it may, on the 
other hand, bo the easy boast of ignorance, fanaticism, 
or apathy. AVhercas those eiidowctl with an excess 
of sympathy for others and for themselves, are ham¬ 
pered by the dramatic gifts that give them sway: they 
are servants of their stage, prono to bocomti puppets 
of the party to which they honestly adhere, or of the 
patrons they sincerely admire; they bend to princes or 
to mobs, Jind float with the stream, not because they are 
hirelings, but because a sometimes amiable weakness 
makes them believe tlmt rulem or majorities must bo 
in the right. 

All natures arc more or less subdued to what they 
work in, but in a degree tlmt varies with the kind and 
tenor of their work. An abstract thinker may have 
his vision narrowed by the idol of his cave, but of the 
tribe around him lie need take as small account as the 
ancient geomt'.trician of the Itoman soldiery, or the 
analyst of Konigsberg of the ups and downs at Berlin. 
The relation of the tangent to the circle, of sensation 
to apperception, is the same under the despotism of a 
Grand Turk as amid the orgies of a red republic. But 
Bacon had no kinship to Archimedes or to Kant. Pure 
mathematics was one of the few things of which he 
knew little; hence the failure to rcc:ognise the limits of 
its rigid range which led to one of his most obvious 
errors. His metaphysics proper— i.c.^ other than his 
faith in the unity of the universe—is a golden clotld 
made to do duty for the apex of an uncompleted pyra- 
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mid. His philosophy, though far from merely utilitari¬ 
an, had for its aim to help life as well as to solve secrets, 
and his ministration to men made it necessary for him 
to h^arn their wants and study their humours. He was 
more than a philosopher oven in this wider sense. There 
is no more flagrant freak of criticism than to treat his 
public life jis that of one playing tniant from his Acad¬ 
emy or Porch. However he may have deceived him¬ 
self, half of llacon’s licart was set on politics. like 
Cicero ho was a bom orator, Avith all the defects of the 
orator’s teinpcraineiit; a statesman Avhosc ambition was 
constiintly overleaping it.self, a man of letters wlioso 
.spetjulativo genius was more extensive than profound. 
Despite manifold dillerences, he Avas like Sir Walter 
Paleigh, at his highest a pioneer, at his loAA^est an adA'cn- 
turcr. All three failed by lack of the single-eye that 
might have averted the tragedy of their all being foiled 
as actors by men indefinitely meaner than themselves. 

Bacon was a representative, as much as he AA'as a 
leader, of his time, and neither his life nor his philo¬ 
sophy can bo even proximately understood without 
constant reference to its. history. All the features, 
bright and dark, of our Elizabethan ago, its splendour, 
its daring, and the Avearisomoness of its intrigue, are 
conspicuous in his career and character. The group 
of great men Avho clustered round each other ami 
the Court, variously inspired by genius, emulation, 
opportunity, had, in common, caught the spirit which 
then moved over the face of England. 

The fact that the close of the fifteenth and the 
Avholo of the sixteenth century Avas a period of tran¬ 
sition has been so reiterated that we are apt to for- 
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get how much the truism mvolves, especially that in 
studying such periods we find ourselves brought into 
contact with the ideas, methods, and leverages, often 
theoretically irreconcilable, of two ages; and that from 
the divided allegiance to really antagonistic systems 
no one then living, who thought at all, could wholly 
escape. The hundred years preceding the audacious 
claim of the “Temporia Partus Maximus” had, all 
over Europe, been rife in secular changes in moment 
hardly approached diiring the interval since tlie asser¬ 
tion of Greek independence. So much was going out, 
so much coming in, that the previously established 
framework of things seemed like an unsubstantial 
pageant. Men’s minds were dazzled, while their fancies 
were inflamed at the opening of the gates of tlie modem 
world. There was a revolution in their conceptions of 
the physical globe almost equal in effect to an actual 
change in its conformation. America had been found 
in the sunset, and the highroad to Cathay reopened in 
the dawn. Copernicus had removed the cycles and 
epicycles that staggered the faith of Alphonso, the 
spheres “inlaid with patines.of bright gold” that still 
lingered in the imaginations of the poets, and unfolded at 
once the simplicity and the immensity of the universe; 
but the eartli reduced to an atom in the abyss seemed, 
in another point of view, to have enlarged her bounds 
when the manners of Italy, PoHugal, and England 
burst through the old walls of the sea, and “men saw 
beneath their feet the Indies of both hemispheres.” Two 
generations elapsed during which the fortimes of all 
the leading States had passed between th&‘ Pillars of 
Hercules to hitherto unsuspected realms. Tim close 
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of the sixteenth centnry found us still in the stress 
of the sail, leaving the old authorities stretching out 
hands to a now faith, adventuring in more paths 
than even the author of the ‘Instauratio ^lagna* 
was ready to approve. Standing on the confines 
of two worlds, and consciously pressing toward the 
future, he was still unconsciously influenced hy the 
spirit of the past; hut ho was the first idiilosophic 
spokesman in being the first fully to recognise the in¬ 
creasing purpose of the time he thus congratulates:— 

“For this great building of the world has, in our 
age, been wonderfully opened and thorough-lighted ; and 
though the ancients had knowledge of the zones and anti¬ 
podes— 

‘ Noaqiie ubi primus equis oriens afllavit nuhclLs, 

Illic sera rubens acceiulit lumina Vc.sper.’ 

—yet that might be by demonstration rather than travel. 
But for a little vessel to emulate the heaA’en itself, and to 
circle the whole earth, with a course even more oblique and 
winding than that of the heavenly bodies, is the privilege of 
our age ; so that these times may justly bear in their motto 
not only plm vltra^ further yet, in precedence of the ancient 
non uUray no further, and the imitable thunder in preced¬ 
ence of the ancient inimitable thunder ; but likewise, that 
which exceeds all admiration, imitable Heaven, in respect 
of our sea-voyages, ... a proficiency in navigation and 
discovery which may plant also great expectation of the 
further proficience and augmentation of the Sciences.” 

In this and similar passages we have the air of the 
sitmo breezes that blow through ‘The Tempest,* and 
Raleigh’s voyages, and much of the ‘Faery Queen’— 
the Queen of England, Ireland, ** and Virginia,” The 
spirit of the Conquisador gazing on the Pacific from a 
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height had, through report and oxamplo, taken hold 
of our captains-—a spirit of daring, comprehensiveness, 
wonder, and credulity. Our representative mariners— 
whether adventurers like Hawkins, who laid the lines of 
oup commercial empire; discoverers, as Drake and Gil¬ 
bert, who made the first maps of twin hemispheres; or 
enthusiasts, as the Loighs and Howards, who, on the 
mountain wave, decided the issue between the old and 
the new chivalry—were men of various, sometimes of 
boundless ambition, averse to control hut generally 
ready of belief. Their victories over storms and tribes, 
over all enemies but themselves, had inspired a supreme 
self-confidence, and made them disdainful of doubt or of 
fear. The old English “sea-dogs,” the terrors of the 
argosies, had taken for their motto, “ to strive, to seek, 
to find, and not to yield; ” and his resistance to the 
mandates of the realm itself, in more timid days, led 
the greatest of them all, the Ulysses emphatically of 
the ago, to the block. Bacon’s share in this, as in other 
like tragedies of the time, is to bo explained in part 
by the fact that ho was the embodiment of law and 
order, as Baleigh was of an often reckless liberty: but, 
in other respects, they had much in common—the same 
encyclopaBdic mind, a like disdain of detail, a dangerous 
tendency to merge minor morals in imposing aims, the 
same Antajus-like hopes. In each, the visionary spirit, 
though tempered in each with shrewd practical sense, 
hovered over alchemy and astrology, and took shape 
in dreams so sanguine and unattainable as to seem to 
our critical age like fairy tales. When a new world of 
fact so full of authentic marvels had been almost at once 
revealed, to doubt regarding a new marvel seemed as 
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unnatural as it would now seem to accept it. We read 
in the ‘ Do Augmentis ’: — “It is a most beautiful 
emblem that of Plato’s cave. . . . If a child were 
kept in a dark grot under the earth until maturity, and 
then came suddenly abroad and beheld this array of 
the heavens and of nature, no doubt many strange and 
absurd imaginations would arise in his mind.” Tlio 
analogy applies, in a way scarce intended, to the great 
actor of the ago and to the great thinker himself. AVheii 
the memory of the Incas was romparatively fresh, what 
wonder that the former was lured from his manor and 
home-fields to seek the Eldorado whose battlements 
seemed to gleam through the arch of cxiiericnce ; or that 
the other, who breathed the same atmosphere, rose from 
the study of Paracelsus and Agricola to lay the foundations 
of a new Atlantis where the coarser metals might be 
transmuted into gold by superinducing the “ forms ” of 
the precious ore 1 Similarly, while modern History and 
Science were yet in infancy, long ere specialism had 
made havoc of “ the grand style,” it was by an equally 
characteristic and natural audacity that the one essayed 
to bring together the whole annals of the earth, while 
the other aspired to catalogue the phenomena universe 
and to 8Upx)ly an Organum “ to storm and occupy the 
castles and strongholds of the Kature of Things.” 

The Elizabethan navigators, with their riimoui's of 
climates and races beyond previous ken, of plants, 
animals, and strange shapes of men, “ of antres vast and 
deserts idle,” enlarged the circle of ideas which our 
authors possessed and the circle of sympathies to which 
they coidd appeal. Their tales came to ready ears : for 
while the framework of the medijeval faith was being 
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dissolved, its habit of credulity was still half retained. 
The first act of the politico-religious battle had been 
played, but the old modes of thought in matters grave 
and gay were yet fighting hard to hold their ground. 
The cloister lights were flickering out, castles and 
towers, the long-bow and the coat of mail, had given 
place to towns and fleets and artillery ; but customs and 
fancies derived from the Plantagenets still left their 
mark on literature and affected speculation. The poets, 
fortunate in command of the ideas and sentiments of 
two ages, could appeal to the hopes of the morning and 
to the picturesque superstitions of the twilight. 'While 
his nation was struggling against the dregs of feudalism, 
Spenser produced the noblest of chivalric poems. He 
has been called a poet of the past, but the following 
lines, among many, are inspired with all Bacon’s fore¬ 
cast of the future;— 

** Why then should witless man so imicli misweeii 
That nothing is but that which he liath seen; 

What, if within the moon’s far shining sphere, 
Wliat, if in every other star unseen, 

Of other worlds he happily should hear % ” 

Shakespeare dreamt his ‘Midsummer Night’s Bream’ 
before the fairies’ doom of banishment had been pro- 
noimced, his ‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ Macbeth ’ when men liad not 
ceased to believe in “ airs from heaven and blasts from 
hell,” or that our evil desires might be referred to the 
solicitation of infenial ministers. The sailors to the 
Indies still heard Triton blow his horn and caught sight 
of mermaid seals sleeking their locks beside the tropic 
sands and tepid seas. 

The same confusion of two worlds of thought which 
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helped the poets was apt to hamper the philosophers. 
No man was ever more generally in advance of his age 
than Bacon, or came nearer to “ surveying all things as 
from a lofty cliff.” In his anticipations of the Correla¬ 
tion of Forces, his groping after the law of gravitation, 
his objection to the a 2 )riori circular motion from which 
it was left to Kepler to purge the theory of Copernicus, 
he is a modem of the moderns. But that even he could 
not leap out of the shadow of tliat ohl age which is the 
youth of the world, is evident from his resolute denial 
of the earth’s diurnal motion, his faith in the Persian 
magic, his deference to divination and belief that the 
stars incline, if they do not sway, our destinies. ** When 
the * Novum Organum ’ was written,” says Dr Warton, 
‘‘and the ‘Tempest’ planned, Prospero had not yet 
broken or buried his staff, nor drowned his book deeper 
tlian did ever plummet sound.” 

Among the numero\is features of this trtvnsition age, 
constantly reflected in Bacon’s attitude and work, the 
two most apparently inconsistent.were the most promi¬ 
nent—the influence of the classics and the revolt from 
the chains of the past. For the source of these wo have 
to look to previous movements in the same direction on 
the Continent. 

L In the history of thought,—among the desiderata 
of the ‘Do Augmontis,’—a conspicuous place must be 
assigned to the Renaissanob, which, outwardly traced 
to the impulse communicated by the Greeks scattered 
abroad by the capture of Constantinople, was in essence 
a further development of the same creative energies that 
had found an earlier outlet in Boccaccio and Petrarch. 
Chaucer, among ourselves had somewhat the same rola- 
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tion to this promise of Iklay as the Elizabethans to the 
later June. The purport of the Renaissance is only half 
understood when it is called the Revival of Learning. 
It was an effort, in mjiny directions, to liberate the 
mind from the trammels of Mediajvalism; an attempt of 
men, at first within the nominal folds of the Church, to 
find a satisfaction for their whole nature which its dis¬ 
cipline had ceased to supply ; an awakening from slum¬ 
ber and resignation to the assertion and enjoyment of 
a more varied and richer life. 

A protest against Scholasticism and Asceticism natu¬ 
rally took the form of a hcaltliy rebound to much that 
was best “ in the service of the antique world,” and was 
followed by tlie renewed study of the only great secular 
models of life and poetry hitherto known to the West. 
Tliis movement had, by every right, its first triumphs in 
Italy; for it was in lier communes alone during the 
middle ages, while the rest of Europe was mainly 
divided between feudal barons, monks, and serfs, that 
something like the ancient tradition of political exist¬ 
ence was maintained, that something like the ancient 
intellectual ideal was possible. !Men went back from 
Aquinas and A Kempis to Plato, Cicero, Virgil, and 
Tacitus, as they replaced the canvasses of Fra Angelico 
by those of Raphael and Giorgione. Aided by the press 
and the sympathy of num of letters and men of licence 
everywhere, the movement spread till it reached our 
shores; but it came there in company with the half- 
kindred, hfilf-alien influences of another impulse. 

Like most leaders of revolts (emphatically like the 
Puritans in an opposite direction in a later age), the 
Italian humanists overdid their work, and discarded the 
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rational restraints, with the ascetic rules, of Catholicism. 
The worship of power and pleasure thrust the old rever¬ 
ences from their thrones: culture was dissociated from 
character, till men thought more of a bad construction 
than of a heartless lie, more of a fine period than of 
a devoted life; while their feigned submission to the 
Church was but an incentive to hypocrisy. The Coui-t 
of the Renaissance was the Florence of the Medici, its 
poet Ariosto, its i)aintcr Raphael, its indignant sculptor 
Michael Angelo, its temple St PeteFs, its wit Aretin, 
and its historian Machiavelli, the sum of whose ethiral 
teaching is that in the scramble of States and princes, 
each lusting for dominance, craft must go hand in hand 
with violence in attaining the might which is the onl}" 
right. This cynical excess led to the inevitahlo reaction, 
and the Catholic revival of Loyola was more easily suc¬ 
cessful because its opponents in the South had no centre 
round which to rally; but it w'as a victory won by use 
of plumes from the eagle’s wing. The humanists had 
thrown undying scorn on ignorance, vulgarity', and mere 
dogmatism, and compelled the new cliampious of the 
Church to become men of the world, and to adopt the 
'tveapons of persuasion and argument. ^Mcainvhile the 
complementary revolt in the Rorth had taken place on 
other issues. 

II. The Reformation and the Renaissance had, amid 
much diversity, a common emergence; we may regard 
them as two blades of the double-edged sword turned 
against the old order. In the challenge of Lutlier, 
more explicitly than in that of the great Italian galaxy, 
we have a vindication of the principle that man is no 
longer bound by mere external authority; and though 
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the now religious teaching took another shape in the 
assertion that no Society has the right to come between 
the soul and God, and pointy to different practical 
results, it led more or less directly to the speculative 
developments of a century later when Descai’tes an¬ 
chored his niothoil on self-consciousness as the rest from 
doubt, and Bacon declared that we must cast aside all 
idols and come to Nature “as a little child/* 

The Reformation was not the first, but the first suc¬ 
cessful, attempt to vindicate personal rights against or¬ 
ganisation; and it gave the signal for the rise of 
individualism in politics and philosophy as well as in 
religion. Henceforth men began to take up new rela¬ 
tions towards their environments, and ventured to criti¬ 
cise the States of which they found themselves members. 
But the very depth and reach of the revolution necessi¬ 
tated a struggle, long, bitter, and with a drawn battle 
at the close. Protestantism as an assertion of private 
judgment, was a tributary of the Renaissance stream; 
as an outcry of earlier Puritanism, it may be regarded 
as a secession of the stricter Northern races at once from 
the Italian Renaissance and from the Italian hierarchy. 
As the one had made the champions of the Church more 
literary, so the other made them more moral As long 
as the hierarchy was under the presidency of such Popes 
as Alexander VI. and I^co X., or even Clement VII., 
with Cardinals to correspond, Protestantism could count 
on winning to itself aU the latent Puritanism of Europe. 
But when Ignatius Loyola had sprung on the world an 
order more Puritan than anything that Protestantism 
had invented, when a new race of Popes lived in sober¬ 
ness, and the cry of reform was strongest from within, 
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the Protestants could no longer pose as the sole re¬ 
presentatives of a moral life. The satire of Eabelais 
lost its sting when the Church had fouiul a body that 
combined the urbanity and address of men of the world 
with the learning of the humanists and the spiritual 
fervour of the earlier Franciscans. All historians agree 
that to this “ Order,” so formidable oven to the strong 
and popular government of Elizabeth, is largely due the 
hold Catholicism was able to reassert over what of Ger¬ 
many actually returned to its profession. 

The contest, then ceasing to be mainly moral, became 
political and speculative ; it lay between national inde¬ 
pendence and freedom of thought on the one side, one 
faith and one law on the other. At tlic close of the 
sixteenth century, the sword which Luther and Calvin 
brought on cartli had finally cleft in twain the old 
European unity. The desire for autonomy had asserted 
itself, and the seveiul States, like escaped planets, 
ceased to own a common centre—in Baconian phrase, 
each had its own primum mohih; but in rejecting a 
joint allegiance each laid more stress on that due from 
its subjects to itself. This was most conspicuously the 
case with the nations north of the rough dividing line 
between the Latin and the Teutonic races, most of all in 
England. 

Our insular Eenaissance has been tiuccd to the studies 
revived, towards the close of the fifteenth century, at 
the universities; but these had, so late as the visit of 
Erasmus—not yet embarked on his middle course—no 
other connection with religious reform than the fact that 
they helped to bring our scholars in touch with the Con¬ 
tinent, and paved the way for Tyndale's New Testa- 
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ment. The only very prominent public men noted, 
during the reign of Henry VIII., for general culture, 
were Wolsey and Sir Thomas More, who, with the 
poets Wyatt and Surrey, contributed to the refinement 
of their ago and to the list of the falls and deaths that 
make up so much of its annals. All the comparatively 
scant litemture of the troublous times that followed— 
Crannier's Liturgy, Ascham’s tracts, Saokvillo’s drama 
and ‘ ^liiTor for Magistrates ’—is saturated with classic 
influenco; but learning did not become popidar, it re¬ 
mained aristocratic and exclusive, till, during the last 
thirty years of the sixteenth century, the Konaissanee 
and the Eeformation met and were blended in the 
^vritinga of Sidney, Hooker, Spenser, IVfarlowe, Shake¬ 
speare, Ealcigh, and Bacon. 

The transition from the old to the new regime of 
policy was not yet accomplished; but the flower-time of 
English literature had arrived. Clouds were still lower¬ 
ing round the Court, statesmen were perplexed to adjust 
the balances of power and countervail intrigues; but to 
the people at largo it was a time of partial rest—a lull 
between the fight with feudalism and the struggle for 
representative government. Tlie last echoes of the Wars 
of the Roses had died, the fires of Smithfiold were extin¬ 
guished, and the menace of rival fanaticisms had subsided 
to a mutter. The Eeformation had contributed to diffuse 
knowledge in removing the belief in its danger which for 
centuries had hung like an incubus over the minds of 
men. The mantle of mystery was withdrawn from truth 
when the monkish monopoly was at an end. The clergy 
ceased to bo a caste, and as the services of the Church 
became intelligible, the barrier between ministers and 
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laity was narrowed. Speculative liberty was outwardly 
restrained within jealously guarded bounds, but there 
was emancipation enough to bring with it the feeling of 
a freer atinospliere : after a feverish night men })reathed 
the morning. The sense of stability, arising from a 
comparatively settled Government, was increased by the 
gradual development of an improved though still imper¬ 
fect political economy. The nation had come from the 
verge of bankriiptc;}" to a period of comparative comfort 
and content, and its social peace was tlie more secure 
that it ran no risk of stagiaition; for it was the calm 
of a sky cleared by storms. AVcalth bi*ought leisiini; 
leisure, the love of amusement and tin* demand for 
dramatic representations, 3io longer mere pageants, no 
more overshadowed l)y the ancient Fates, but full of 
motion, variety, aspiration, surprise. There was time 
to look before and after, to read Jlrtiylon^s j^oetical 
antiquities and the well-languaged Daniel, to weave a 
more gorgeous web out of the cycle of Arthurian 
romance, and lay down a new scheme for interpreting 
ligature. The dearth of good prose which, more even 
than the rarity of original Averse, had marked the preced¬ 
ing ages, had been largely due to the limitations imposed 
on thought. Poetry had been sheltered under the veil of 
fancy or the obscurity of satire, while prose only dai’cd to 
revive romances, as in the clo<pient compilation of Malory, 
or give a form to the patriotic paradoxes of JFortcscue, 
or risk such a perilous apology as that of Peacock. 

Another source of the long delay had been the un¬ 
formed state of the language, which first in the six¬ 
teenth century attained its majority and became a fit 
vehicle for its noblest records. Conservative and ex- 
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pansive agencies together preserved, enriched, and en- 
lai’ged. The archaisms of Spenser and the Scriptures 
were set against the shoal of foreign words required to 
express things and thoughts brought from afar. . The 
nomenclature of the professions was wandonng abroad 
out of laboratories, courts, and crypts. The Bible, the 
Liturgy, and the Fathers, .all helped to form the stylo 
of Hooker, whose * Ecclesiastical Polity * remains the 
only great original jiroso work in English preceding the 
* Advancement of Learning.’ It has been said that when 
the classics were let out of the monasteries, it was like 
the discovery of a Peruvian mmo which every one might 
convert into current coin, and that the illustrations of 
Mount Pelion and the giants which dcsccuided from the 
town wits to the Jkfrs Fords and Pages of the day, were 
acceptable because they had not yet become common¬ 
place. Every Elizabethan pageant was a pantheon, the 
masques were moralities, in which the fables of Greece 
and Koine were interpreted in the manner—ingenious 
and forced—of the ‘De Sapientia Veterum.' This anti- 
quarionism, strangely set in a period of change, infused 
into its literature an element of pedantry. Pedantry, 
the essence of which lies in the w'orship of mere forms; 
a love of the queer and distant and difficult for them¬ 
selves; of commonplace made obscure by involved phrase, 
of conventional oddities;—^all the paraphernalia of half 
learning on parade,—was the natural excrescence of a 
time when native models were scarce, and educated 
Englishmen were turning from listening to miracle-plays 
and from baiting bulls to their new-found intellectual 
stores. Fostered by the bad taste of Elizabeth and 
James, this vice tainted in some degree all the writers 
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of tho age. It appears in the sonnets of Surrey, in 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ in the “ taffeta phrases and silken 
terms” of Lilly’s ‘Euphucs,’ in Spenser’s stereotyped 
compliments, in Shakespeare passim, despite his ridicule 
of Holofcmes, in the quotations wearisome to excess in 
the ‘ De Augmentis.* 

Tho zeal of tho time for adaptation was not confined 
to the classics. It was an age of intercommunication 
of ideas everywhere. TIk? reading public were divided 
between recasts of Ovid and Jloccaccio, Plutarch and 
Petrarch, Virgil and Montaigne. Spenser’s great work 
is a canto of obligations to Europe, ancient and modern; 
it has a feudal suggestion, an Aristotelian framework, 
but its flesh and body are those of Ariosto and Tasso. 
Half of Shakespeare's plots are borrowed from traditions 
of Greece, Home, find Italy. Similarly it was the age 
of such political and scientific Societies as llaleigh’s 
“Office of Address” and Paeon’s projected league of 
philosophers. To a corresponding literary combination 
we possibly owe many of tho thoughts and expressions, 
though to himself certainly belongs tho form, of tho work 
of our great dramatist liimself. 

Our Elizabethan literature grew with tho growing 
prosperity of tho age. In the twenty years between 
1560 and 1580, when men were gathering confidence, it 
was playing its preludes ; in the last ton years of tho, 
century and during the first quarter of the next, it broke 
into full orchestra,—a tumult of sound giving voice to 
a tumult of thoughts and passions let loose, and apt, in 
some directions, to run riot. The poets, bent on mirror¬ 
ing humanity under all its relations, often dismissed 
from their minds the restraints of ethics along with 

p.—XIIL B 
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the abstractions of tho schools; and their works clad 
in the rich cdlours were also infected by tho reckless¬ 
ness of the Renaissance. Many of tho pictures in ‘ Tlie 
Faery Queen* aro as inconsistent with the author’s 
reputed ruritanisui as a Venus of Tintoretto or of 
Titian. “ Hero aiul Leander,” “Venus and Adonis,” are, 
witli all their added sjilendours, as purely pagan as the 
Anun'ea or the verses of Lorenzo do Medici On the 
other hand, tho sound English sense, never mure con¬ 
spicuous than in the coiuisels ^ of tlie best writers and 
statesmen, of an ora at bottom as slirewdly practical as 
it was imaginatively adventurous, prevented any form of 
pedantry from permanently corrupting tho national taste, 
or any gusts of passion from loosening the sinews of the 
national character. 

In Bacon, as far as was possible in one man, the 
learning of tho ago mot and mingled. All tho Romance 
— i,e.y at that dato all the literary—languages of Europe, 
were part of his province. In his pages all tho classics 
—save Hom'*r and the Greek dramatists—are rilled to 
enrich the “ Globus IntoUectualis.” All the philoso^ 
phies of the West and most of tho little then known 
of science, come within his ken. Ilis criticisms of 
history are generally sound, as are his references to 
tho dicta and methods of previous authors, and his 
quotations, though somewhat overlaid, are always illu¬ 
minating. He had no protension to tho minute scholaiN 
ship of a Cosaubon or a Scoligor; but his grasp of the 
Latin tongue was firm, and his use of it facile. It is 
in the influence of Italy, ancient and modern, over his 

1 Vide eflpecially the letters of private advice written by Durghlpy, 
Raleigh, and Bacon himself. 
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thought, that we find him as cmplmtically a child of the 
Benaissance, as was Leonardo da Vinci. Of its physical 
and emotional excesses, whether of love, hate, cruelty, or 
violence, he had no touch \ but in its love of letters and 
discovery, in its revolt from aterootyi)od restraints, its 
seeking after the substance of the new, incongruously at 
times tempered by reverence for the forms of the old, 
he was the greatest of tlio heirs of the movement. We 
sliall have to note again liow much ho o^ved to the ancient 
philosophies ho formally assailed : his acceptance of their 
political ideas is almost unreserved. Bacon’s wliole con¬ 
ception of a State,—its relation to the individual; its 
supremo authority; the subordination of classes within 
its bounds; its proper attitude to other nations, of wav, 
finance, commerce; its cultivation of art and science,—is 
Greek to the core. His idea of a State religion, which 
ho would at once reform and assert, and of the limits of 
dissent and conformity, recalls the “ Laws ” of Plato. 
His continually recurring standard of life, in all public 
and private relations, is neither more nor less than 
Aristotle’s “ Golden Mean.” Passing from theory to 
practical details, Bacon takes, with considerable modi¬ 
fications no doubt, but yet in the main ho takes his 
model from nearer and more questionable authorities 
—^those of Borne, grown crafty in lier decline, of Flor¬ 
ence struggling in vain against her tyrants, from the 
historians of the Bonaissanco itself—Guicciardini and 
Machiavel. 

Further to understand and realise the world in which 
Bacon and his compeers moved, into which he himself 
was born by inheritance, wo must now turn from the 
g^hder features of the age, which gave a large utterance 
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to comproliensivo thought—wo must turn to its darker 
side. 

There has rarely been a policy or a Court more im¬ 
posing, one more stamped with majesty of manners and 
of view—on the other hand, there has rarely been, in 
any civilised country, a policy or a Court, in some 
important respects, more corrupt, than those of the 
last quarter of the sixteenth and the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century in England. Among the ruling 
classes, energy, courage, culture abounded; prudence 
and self-restraint were often conspicuous. With our 
Elizabethans the Aristotelian magnanimity and magnifi¬ 
cence were no mere flourishes, generosity and courtesy 
no mean graces; warriors were inspired by a patriotism 
none the less genuine because alloyed with the soldier's 
thirst for a halo of renown ; statesmen and lawyers had 
a substantial regard for essential justice, and, in great 
matters, a determination to maintain it. Treason in 
either chiss, from self-love, was overtaken by a Nemesis 
that was popular because it was felt to be deserved. 
Despite incessant rivalries, promotion was, in the long- 
run, given to merit. Learning was never less degraded ; 
and that genius, though seldom well paid, was fairly 
recognised, appears in the noble kinsmanships of Ealeigh 
and Spenser, Southampton and Shakespeare, Essex and 
Bacon, in the devotion of aU the Court, save the jealous 
Queen, to its knight without fear, reproach, or blot, Sir 
Philip Sidney. Never had men of letters a higher 
standard of style, men of action broader aims; never were 
either more emulously keen in the pursuit and discovery 
of truth / but of ieUiTig the plain truth to each other they 
took little thought, of telling it to their sovereign no%e 
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at all. Despising the opinions of tlic many, they l>o- 
camo slaves to the caprice of one. Ilie iima veritaa of 
nature was the goddess of the philosophers, hut the 
verantas of civil business was unknown to the “ixjli- 
ticks,” who “ woidd circunivent the gods,” whoso models. 
were not Pericles, nor licgulus, nor Hamlet, but Alci- 
biades, the INIedici, and lachimo. Few Courts have 
been free from intrigue; and wretched caterers for 
applause have thriven by shifts and turns and ambigui¬ 
ties oven more audaciously amid mobs than in what 
C/larendon calls the Aulic Council. “ Truce to all these 
but the calamity, almost the catastrophe of 13acon*s age, 
was that the lie had sunk into the soul of men in other 
respects great, who were not ashamed fashionably to 
forget their self-respect. 

There are occasions when even the most unbending 
of the virtues may bo overstrained. Much is allowed in 
war, if not in love ; there are extremities where we con¬ 
done, if wo cannot commend, evasion and trivialities, 
where the show of a deceit is the form of a courtesy or 
the soul of a jest. No one blames Theniistocles for his 
ruse about the bridge of l)oats; only Gcnnan pedants 
grudge to Falstalf the laugh of his barefaced and inno¬ 
cent impositions. Simibarly, “ Your Gracious Majesty,” 
“Most Excellent King,” “Very honourable Friend,” in 
dedications, addresses, or notes of affaii-s, pass muster 
with the “ Dear h>ir ” of an angry dun for the uttermost 
penny of a debt, or at worst, with the “ Not at home ” 
of a man of business or letters udio can by no other 
means be secure of an unmolested moment for reflection 
or repose. But the “ dissimulation and simulation pre¬ 
valent under Elizabeth and James went far beyond this; 
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it equalled that of the most reckless and pertinacious 
of modem demagogues; it destroyed trust, cooled friend¬ 
ship, abashed candour, and made masters of the situation 
the holders of the keys of craft. To outwit, to sur¬ 
prise, to bewilder, to “ frame,” to “ look one way and row 
another,” were maxims of State, till what was a principle 
in public affairs became a practice in private; and the 
doctrine that a great end justifies doubtful means easily 
led to the application that any end of advancotuent justi¬ 
fied meaiis undoubtedly bad. Ilence it happened that 
hardly one of the public men of those days had a per¬ 
fectly open heart, and very few had quite clean liands.^ 
Walsingham, accounted the wisest statesman of the 
time, is credited, not reproaclied, with having oubvitted 
the Jesuits by trumping tlieir cards. Salisbury was in 
the pay of Spain, and intercepted letters; Leicester 
undertook measures he never intended to carry; Raleigh 
made promises he never meant to keep; Essex seems to 
have lied on oath; Hawkins made a treaty with the 
Queen for his slave trade, by siirrendering to her half 
the profits. Faction intrigued against faction, favour¬ 
ite undermined favourite, relation slandered relation. 
Fotty jealousies and liates wore clofiked in obsequious 
terms. Suspicions, “ among thoughts like bats amongst 
binls,” brooded about the thresholds of every noble 
enterprise. 

If the reign of Henry VITI. was that of beheading, 
and of Mary that of burning men, the reign of Elizabeth 
was the gala for setting them on edge, backbiting, and 
tripping them up. In tlie earlier period right was brow- 

^ Some of these, and other instances, are adduced in the introduc¬ 
tion to Br Abhott's * Life of Bacon* 
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beaten, in tlie later it was wheedled. Belays of jus¬ 
tice, if not justice itself, were arranged by bargain ; and 
mild sentences, if not acquittals, bought and sold. 
Men were thrust by their enemies into high places of 
danger for their undoing; they hesitated to aocept service 
abroad, for fear of tlio triumph of traducers at home. 
Imi)ortant posts were given away before they were 
vacant, in return for pledges of hard and fast suppoit. 
Judges W'ore solicited by patrons, and patrons by judges. 
In canvassing for place, no log-roller of the West has 
been more sliaraeless in making contracts or in breaking 
them. Patrons and suitors, alike it'ady to transfer their 
adulation or their aid, were pitted against one another, 
like the lockmaker and the burglar; now one, now the 
other, had the superiority in feigning. Subserviency was 
an art that w^as only overdone when detected: its 
methods are ranged under heads by some doggerel- 
monger of the day, quoted by Br Abbott:— 

“ Cog, lie, flatter, and face 
Four ways in Court to wiii you grace ; 

If you be thrall to none of these, 

Away, good Piers ! Home, John Cheese 1 ” 

Away “the honest courtier with the gentle niind,’^ 
who in “ Mother Hubbard’s tale ” (the keenest satire 
from a mainly pure idealist) had found— 

“What hell it i.s in suing long to bide, 

To spend to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine on fear and sorrow, 

To fret thy soul w’itli crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart with comfortless despairs. 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to.be undone.” 
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Ill a previous lino the poet writes, himself conceding 
to the master fear— 

“ To have thy Princess* grace, yet want her peer’s.” 

But if the canker of the ago can be traced to any single 
source, it is to the Princess herself. Its sycophancy 
had its apotheosis in every word said or written to, or 
said or wiittcn of, and meant to be seen by, the sover¬ 
eign. All abject form of so-called loyaltj*- vitiates and 
mars almost all the loftiest prose and verso of the time. 
Every reader at once of the ‘ Faery Queen * and of its 
contemporary history, is sick of the contrast between 
the real and the fictitious Gloriana, Britomartis, Bcl- 
pheebe; nor are Sidney, Ealeigh, Sliakespeare, and 
Bacon far behind in their praises—praises wliich it is the 
greatest blot on the mighty name of the last to have 
carried on with inter(?st and laid at the feet of the 
meaner figure-head of the next generation; for what 
reader of the ‘ Do Augmentis ’ is not intolerant to loath¬ 
ing of the panegyrics of the royal Solomon that pester 
its splendid pages 1 

It is no avail to reiterate, as apologists are wont, 
that those abasements cannot always bo attributed to 
either fear or favour; tluit the circumstances in which 
some of them were made—«».//., in such imt-mortem 
tributes as the * In FeUeem Memoriam ’—exclude mer¬ 
cenary motives. The assertion, when well grounded, 
but shifts the charge from moral to intellectual obliquity. 
The fact remains that these fancy pictures have little 
relation to the recorded acts, words, and policies, public 
and private, of the personages they profess to represent. 
If Spenser really believed Elizabeth to be like Mcrcilla, 
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and Shakespeare all lie said of his imperial votaress* 
fancy free,” if Bacon in his heart held Janies to he the 
supremest vicegerent of the Almighty earth had shown, 
it follows that their faculties and judgments were so far 
lienumhed and stunned. “ Fiiigunt siniul ci-cduiitcpic ** 
has, down to our own day, had constant confirmation in 
the irrational servility of pledged “ parties ” or infatuated 
“societies.” This habit of worshipping power cannot 
have been wholly due to the personal characters of men 
whose natures were so various—some of them bold to 
audacity—nor to their jirofession. The assertion that 
poets are courtiers holds only to the extent that the 
imagination is easily and vividly impressed by command¬ 
ing personalities. yb]schylus flattered neither archon nor 
mob; Chaucer is almost as frank as Burns. Whereas 
the spirit of subservience was, among tlie writers of 
Bacon’s age, in prose and verse alike, universal. The 
fact must be explained, if at all, by reference to ante¬ 
cedent history, the attitude of the CouH of the time, 
and the characters of the reigning nionarchs. 

It is noteworthy that the progi*ess of popular govern¬ 
ment in our country, far from being unih»rmly continu¬ 
ous, had been, for a century previous to the period of 
which we are speaking, retrograde. At an earlier epoch, 
that which marked the close of the Barons’ Avars, the 
greatest of the Plantagenets had reconciled the contend¬ 
ing parties by concessions offered at the best time— 
after a victory oA'^er his opponents in the field. With 
the best results, as shown by Professor Gardiner, he “ ac¬ 
cepted the idea of a king ruling in accordance Avith laAV 
and submitting his judgment to the expressed Avill of a 
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national council.” He admitted tlic establishment of 
two Houses, representing various classes of society, “ in all 
main respects like the Parliament of to-day,” requested 
their advice, yielded up to them the levies of taxation, 
and became at once a popular, a national, and a powerful 
monarch. Under his unworthy successor a now stim- 
idus was given to civil commotions, which, only post- 
l)onod by the foreign wars of Edward IJT., again broke 
out under Richard TL, and led to tlie usurpation of 
Bolingbroke. Slightly checked hy his disputed author¬ 
ity, the feudal factions—after another defiant interlude, 
that of Henry V.—became rampant in the Wars of 
the Roses, which resulted neither in the adjustment 
of ideas nor the consolidation of races, hut in the 
establishment on the throne of a substantially new 
dynasty. Henry VTT. conquered England for the second 
time. We can understand neither the history nor the 
literature of the succeeding age, without bearing in mind 
that the first of the Tudors came to power upon other 
conditions than those whiclx had for two centuries bound 
his predecessors. Richmond, by grace of the battle of 
Rosworth king, opened the act of the English drama 
that practically ended with the battle of Nasoby. He 
availed himself of the exhaustion of the knights and 
the yet insecure position of the knaves, to undo as far 
as possible the work of Magna Carta. The rata of 
Piers Plowman^s ** Vision ” were driven to their holes, 
and the cat was loft free to eat the mice. Henry 
VIII. inherited an almost despotic power, A man 
of ' strong passions, arbitrary will, and mediocre intel¬ 
lect, his main effort, amid the cross currents by wbioh 
he was bewildered, was to maintain it. During his 
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reign the influence of the House of Commons grew, the 
clergy were enfeebled, and the peers made subservient 
by new creations. Tlie unbroken strength of the 
national spirit, in which, apart from i^ersonal motives, 
the king had a share, led to the termination, by the 
“ Act of Supremacy,” of the struggle begun when the 
Conqueror refused to pay Peter's Pence to Hildebrand; 
but Henry was at heart as faint a Protestant in doctrine 
as in life, and sent, with equal rigour, those who touched 
his prerogative to the scaffold, and those who consist¬ 
ently upheld the now faith to the stake. There follow¬ 
ed the fanatical Calvinism of the advisers of the minor, 
Edward VI., and the five years of reaction, terror, and 
almost fatal alliance with Spain, under the hysterical 
Mary. At last a sovereign long desired claimed from 
a nation doubly predisposed by fibscnce of other author¬ 
ity to be loyal, the homage due at once to a Tudor 
and to a lady. "VVe may strike the balance as to her 
character by reading Bacon’s panegyric and the modem 
‘ Westward Ho ! ’ alongside of the reluctant summary of 
Mr Froude, and the more unreserved condemnation of 
Mr Motley. 

Criticism and research have left to admire in 
Elizabeth ber masculine force, a capacity that never 
failed of^ rising to emergencies and identifying herself at 
every crisis with her ^wople ; courage, ms^'esty, frugality, 
genuine patriotism, and always a broad strand of common- 
sense. Chivalry cannot conceal that she w’as jealous, 
suspicious, preposterously vain, and treacherous to the 
cora For its own sake she loved and made a lie, dis¬ 
owned emd tried to deceive alike Spaniards and Dutch, 
the llegent Murray and tlie Prince of Parma; and 
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encouraged her courtiers to he mutual eiicuiics, that she 
might have them jit her least beck.” Her pardonable 
intolerance of the rival intolerances of Jesuit and Puri¬ 
tan was unfortunately surpassed by a greater intoler¬ 
ance of unpalatable advice, and her personal vanity, a 
quality which in the alleys of life is more matter for 
jest, has made an ugly mark on much immortal work. 
The Queen who has given her name to our greatest ago 
<lid comparatively little to make it so. In politics, her 
figure was raised on the shoulders of the statesmen by 
whom she was sun*oundod, and, often in her own de¬ 
spite, preserved. Her influence on literature was mainly 
bad : that of her successor, of whom we shall later have 
enough to say, was altogether bad. 

A good critic, M. do Pemusat, has remarked that 
while the reality of absolutism did not shako the Tudors, 
the assumption of it overwhelmed the Stuarts. But the 
thinkers who harl been educated, for good or ill, under 
Klizabeth, failed to grasjD the issues at stake in the next 
generation, and in their fear of national dismption 
rallied round a throne, to them the equivalent of the 
British constitution, the representative of national in¬ 
dependence and national unity. Of popular rights in 
the later sense there was little conception : in England 
then, ns on some parts of the Continent still, sovereigns 
and statesmen rather than parliamentary majorities were 
the pivots of public life *. the continuity of lustory de¬ 
pended more on personalities, less on policies or even 
traditions. We find a parallel—a parallel which only 
fails because liberty in the one case was being buried, in 
the other being bom—in the old Augustan age, when the 
same weariness of change, the same sense of rest, bn ah 
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most any terms welcome after two generations of strife, 
led men to extol and even esteem beyond at least Ins 
personal deserts the ruler who seemed at last to have 
anchored the ship. 

“ Altera jam tcritur bellis civilibus cctas,” 

exactly expresses the feeling of exhaustion, almost de¬ 
spair, tliat beset our own nation during the reign of 
Mary. 

“Jam siitis torris nivis aUpie dirfe 
Grandinis niisit Pater,” 

was tlio cry of the lioman poet after Aetiuin, of the 
English on the accession of Elizabeth. Bring oint- 
ment-s, boy, and crowns. As the mother yearns for her 
son, whom the north with envious blast has kept from 
his pleasant lioiue, our country longs for thee, best care¬ 
taker,” is her anticipated welcome. 

The lines <pioted to this intent by Bacon himself— 

“ Tutus bos etenim rura peraiubulat 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almaq^ue Paustitas. 

Tua Cajsar ajtas 
Fruges et agris retulit uberas 
Et sigiia nostro restituit Jovi”— 

were, in our soil, two decades after the Armada’s wreck, 
almost literally translated:— 

” She shall be loved and feared; her own shall bless her— 
Her foes shake like a held of beaten corn. 

• ^1 • • • • • • 

III her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants.” 
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JSTor is there any dedication of his Oliancellor exceeding 
the praises that follow of her pedant heir:— 

“ Who from the sacred ashes of her honour 
Shall star-like rise, . . . the greatness of his name 
Shall be and make new nations.” 

All the verso of the writer, be he Fletcher or a greater, 
has the same ring. The dramas of tlie period are, in a 
double sense, its regal la. There is not a sympathetically 
democratic line in one of them; they are aristocratic or 
autocratic to the core. From the trumpet-call of Agin- 
court to Cranmer’s i)ost-dated prophecy they are inspired, 
on their public side, with two passions—glory in the 
“ little Englaml with a mighty heart,” and glorification 
of a patriot king. 

The majority of the population is, with all the great 
authors of this age, the mob, the groundlings, the pro- 
fanuni vulgit^^ a “ rascal scum of poor rats.” Their 
fickle censure and applause, their seditious sounds, are 
to lialeigh as to Bacon, what they were to the leaders 
of the Konaissanco: material to the poets for a tragic 
or comic chorus; to the politicians, troublous elements 
to be humoured, beguiled, controlled, never respected. 
The triumphs and tyrannies of this despised class or 
mass lay two centuries ahead; and it was impossible for 
the writers or actors who only remembered their abor¬ 
tive insurrections, as that of the Jaccpierie, Tyler, and 
Cade, two centuries behind, to foretell or even to fear 
the future. The error of these thinkers lay in not peis 
ceiving that the days of absolute monarchy in England 
were numbered, and that the struggle of the seventeenth 
century between it and the middle class (of which| and 
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not the multitude, Cromwell was the captain and Milton 
the hard), was about to begin. Bacon, who came more 
near to foreseeing the contest than any other statesman 
of his time, desired to fonsstall it by a lumimum of 
concession. His fault was that, seeing in many direc¬ 
tions far beyond his ago, he was content to represent 
wlicre ho failed to guide, ami marred the lustre of Ids 
name by his courtshi]i of men whom he inwardly 
contemned. This fault has been, in ignorance of his 
perplexing environment, overrated; but it was more 
essentially a part of Ids character than in the case of Ids 
rivals in genius; one of -whom, Avhen at b.'iy, turned on 
his oppressors with a deathless defiance, while the other 
moved mainly in a sphere apart. To efich of the master¬ 
minds of the age may bo assigneil an empire : that of 
Bacon was the land; of Ivalcigh tlio sea; Shakespeare’s 
foot were firmly planted on English earth, but tbe 
higher reaches of his spirit were 

“Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court.’’ 
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CHAPTEE II. 

BACON'S LIFE TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 

1561-1603. 

Francis Bacon, —second ^ son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord-Keeper of the (Jre[it Seal under Elizabeth, and 
Ann Cooke (daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke), whose 
sister Mildred became the ^vifo of Sir William Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burghley,—was bom on the 22d of 
January 1561,^ in his father’s residence, York House, 
London, and died April 9, 1626, in the house of Lord 
Arundel, near Highgate. 

Almost an exact contemporary of Galileo and Shake¬ 
speare, ho was the junior by twenty-eight years of 
Montaigne, by eight of Spenser and Italeigh, the senior 
by twenty-seven of Hobbes, by thirty-five of Des¬ 
cartes, Copernicus lived nearly a century lief ore him ; 
Leibnitz and Newton flourished nearly a century later. 
His life fills the whole period known in the world of 
letters as the Elizabethan Age. In literature he remains 

1 the youngest of eight children of Sir Nicholas, six being by 
a former mai^ago. 

3 The year then began with March, so the old date wonlrl have 
1>een 1560; but I otlopt throughout the now current chronology. 
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the chief of English essayists; in design he takes a 
high rank among law reformers ; as a philosopher, he 
did more than any of his predecessors to popularise 
those inquiries into Nature now recognised as the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of modern research ; as a logician, he was 
the first to apply, though with imperfect success, a rigid 
method to the investigation of pliysical phenomena. 

An adequate account of his career would involve a 
review of almost the whole history of England during the 
last ten years of the sixteenth and the first (juarter of the 
seventeenth century. In our space, we can do little more 
than note the stages and suggest conclusions regarding 
the most disputed passages of his life; passages which 
have heen the theme of discussions almost as keen as 
those still engaged with the character of Mary Stiuirt. 

The first twenty years of Bacon’s life are nearly a 
blank to us. We know that he spent his boyhood be¬ 
tween the family residence, situated near the prestmt 
Strand and the Thames, in London, and the country- 
seat at Gorhambury in Ilertfordsbire, In his twelfth 
year (Ai)ril 1573) he was sent to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where his tutor was Ilean Wliitgift, afterwards 
Archbishop and the cliampion of the Established Church 
against Cartwright. Tie left the University at Christ¬ 
mas 1575, having at the boyish age of fifteen acquired 
a reputation for precocious learning, and, during his 
brief residence, already conceived a dislike to the pre¬ 
vailing system of othication in the worship of Aris¬ 
totle, -T~ “ not,” si\ys Hawley his chaplain and first 
biographer, “ for the worthlessness of the author, to 
whom ho would ever ascribe all high attributes, hut 
for the unfniitfIllness of his way.” Early in 1576, he 
p.—o 
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was admitted, along with his elder brother Anthony 
(both being naturally destined for the bar), to the Soci¬ 
ety of Gray’s Inn; and there shortly afterwards erected 
the lodgings which he continued through his life at fre¬ 
quent intervals to inhabit. In the following autumn he 
went abroad with Sir Amyas Paiilct and passed three 
years as a member of tlie ambassador’s household be¬ 
tween Paris, lllois, Poitiers, and Tours, a period which 
we can only conjecture to have abounded in fruitful ex¬ 
periences. Mr Spedding’a idea that Bacon was sent 
to Franco by his father that he might become familiar 
with the seamy sides of Continental policy, seems fanci¬ 
ful; but wo may believe that ho found more matter 
for warning than example in the recent memories of St 
Bartholomew, the intrigues of the Court of the last 
Valois, and the plots for marrying Don John of Austria 
to Mary of Scotland. During part of his sojourn, if wa 
may trust an allusion in the * De Augniontis,’ the embryo 
student of foreign affairs was engaged in planning a 
new system of ciphers, a method much in demand in 
the course of an often tortuous diplomacy. 

Two definite anecdotes of his sojourn are worth 
recording. In 1578, when Bacon was at Paris, the 
painter Hilliard made a miniature of him, and inscribed 
beneath it: “ Si tabula daretur digna, aiiimum malleni,” 
—a remarkable testimony to the conversational powers 
evinced by a youth of eighteen. The second incident 
appears in the * Sylva Sylvanmi,’ in the midst of the 
half-credulous, half-critical discussion of presentiments, 
where he tells us that, in February 1579, he dreamt 
that his father’s house in the country had been plastered 
over with black moi*tar; and it so happened that two 
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or three days later Sir Nicholas,^ falling asleep after 
being shaved, in bleak weather by an open window, 
caught cold and died. Tliis event led to Bacon’s speedy 
return to England. Having inherited a small share of 
fortune, ho l3c<^an to devote himself in earnest to the 
study of law, residing for the most part at his Inn of 
Court, of wliicli he was, Juno 1582, admitted to bo an 
utter barrister, and initiating in tlie second and third of 
his extant letters, addressed to Ins aunt, Lady Burghley, 
the long list of incessant and importunate appeals for 
countenance, lielp, and promotion, whicli only closed 
with his death. 

During tliose early j’oars avo have glimpses of the 
future Chancellor beginning his apprenticeship as a 
courtier, by answering to the Queen, when asked his 
age, “ Only two years younger than your Majesty’s 
happy reign;” ami being saluted in return as ‘*niy 
young Lord Keeper.” But stars adverse to the Cassi- 
opoiia of his freshmanship intervened, and his suit to 
the Cecils and to "VValsinghani only procured an early 
a<lmission to the Eeader’s table, and afterwards to the 
Bench of his Inn. From first to last Bacon failed to 
understand that patrons are apt to distrust, if they do 
not dislike, those who cannot cease from troubling. 

i Sir Nicholas, whose death may hare retarded his son’s advance¬ 
ment, though hardly to the extent assumed by Dean Church, seems 
to have Iteon a fair rather than a great lawyer, a man of genial im¬ 
pulse, free generosity, and apt jest. Bacon’s mental inheritance from 
his parents appears nearly to have reversed that of Goethe's, con¬ 
veyed in the familiar lines :— 

** Voni Vater hab* icli die Statiir, 

Des Lebens qmstes Ftihren ; 

Von MUtterchen die Frobnatur 
Und lust zu fabiiliren.” 
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The premonitions of the future author of the * In- 
stauratio * lisping in philosophy, and forming at the age 
of fifteen the first scheme of the ‘Novum Organum,* 
•are in like manner mere broken lights. The first dis¬ 
tinct record of uu ambition which, as is often the case 
with genius, almost partook of insolence, appears in 
the short Latin tractate, niuler the magniloquent title, 

‘ The Greatest llirth of Time.* ^ If this was written, as 
accepting a reference in 1625 wo must supjjose, in 1585, 
it dates with the author’s entry into public life. lie 
sat in the Commons of 1584 for Molcombo Hegis, and 
assmned the attitude lie always, with modifications, 
steadfastly in the main preserved, that of a moderate 
reformer in secular matters, in religious an advocate of 
modified tolerance to both extremes—Puritan and Ko- 
manist—on either side of the “Via Media.” Doubtless 
he leant more to the former at the beginning than 
towards the close of his career : the change may be ac¬ 
counted for by the waning influence of family ties, the 
increasingly difficult demands of the Nonconformists, 
and Bacon’s own, sincere as well as politic, increas¬ 
ing attachment to the Court. His mother, one of the 
women whoso scholarship and accomplishments still add 
to tlio lustre of her age, not only stimulated, but at first 
lielped to direct, the energies of her son. Her character 
is sufficiently displayed in the anxious letters despatche^d 
from Gorhambury to Gray’s Inn; where Latin and Gi*eek 
quotations and fervent expressions of a zeal, that ere her 
death became a mania, appear side by side with plain 

' V, inf.f vol. ii. cTiap. i., for ft consideration of tlie question hour 
far tills * Temporis Partus Maximus' is represented in Bacon’s pub¬ 
lished writings by the fragmentar}’' * Temporis Partus Masculus.* 
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practical advice, directions about diet and early rising, 
cautions against Popery and “hurtful hangers-on.” The 
minuteness of the warnings against confidencCvS and ex¬ 
cess of generosity would seem pedantic did they not re¬ 
flect on some of the weak points in the after-career of the 
sons to whom they are addressed. AlFcctionatc, devout, 
suspicious, the sum of her advice, “ Ivogard your health 
and serve the Lord,” .suggests tlie watchword of the 
gi’cat Puritan captain of the next generation, “Put 
your trust in God and keep your powder dry.” The 
training of tins mother could not have been without 
its influenco on Bacon’s mind; and her leanings to 
Nonconformity worked, along with other elements, 
in enlarging his views and fostering his interest in 
the cause of “ the reformed religion still upon its 
trial in England.” In 1586 he was returned to Par¬ 
liament for Taunton, in 1588 for Liverpool, in 1593 
for Middlesex. 

’Jliese y(iars wore feitilc in events. They saw the 
disclosure of three plots to assassinate Elizabeth and 
place a rival queen upon the throne. The l*arliaments 
called on to form an association to provide against 
a repetition of such designs, had also to take part in 
authorising the colonisation of Virginia, the trial and 
execution of Mary, the precautionary measures against 
the Jesuits, the providing of funds to repair the ex¬ 
penses of the Spani.sh war. In reference to all those 
measures Bacon, who drew the first breath of his public 
life “ in a contagious atmosphere of loyalty,” was one of 
the most active and eloquent supporters of the interests 
which the Court seemed to share with the country at 
large. To the unsurpassed powers of his oratory and 
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influonce in a house accustomed to listen to the silver 
tongues of Ealeigh, Sidney, Vero, Drake, Walsingham, 
and Egorton, wo have the testimony of Ben Jonson: 
** No man ever spake more neatly, more pressedly, more 
weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness in 
what ho uttered. No member of his speech but con¬ 
sisted of its own graces. His hearers could not cough 
or look aside from him without loss. lie commanded 
where lie spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased 
at his devotion. No man had their affections more in 
his power. The fear of every man that heard him was 
lest ho should make an end.” On two memorable occa¬ 
sions tliis eloquence, so rich and strong and terse—the 
eloquence of the ‘Essays* and the ‘Organum*—^V'as 
opposed to the policy of the Government, The bill 
sanctioning a “ Defence Association ” was passed with 
remarkable unanimity, but on other questions there 
was a majority opposed to the Court. The history of 
the controversy between the Church and the Noncon¬ 
formists may be read (as by Mr Spedding) as the record 
of a great error, owing to which the most fervent form 
of Protestantism, iDrohibited from further protesting, 
was driven out of the English State. It may be read 
(as by Hooker) as the record of the inevitable conflict 
of State authority with the extremes of fanaticism. The 
same controversy, continued to our day, has shifted its 
ground to the assertion and denial of the principle that 
all men, lay or secular, who receive the aid of a State, 
must abide by its decisions; and that these decisions 
must bo ultimate when the question arises as to the 
border line between temporal and spiritual. But in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the State 
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claimod theoretical jurisdiction, however practically re¬ 
strained, over the redigious teaching of all denomina¬ 
tions. Moved both ways, by family bias and personal 
tolerance on the oiio sidt*, by his reverence for order on 
the other, Bacon, at this juncture, struck in, with that 
mixture of au<lac*ity and caution which is an almost 
uiiitpie note of his intellect, to mediate between the 
contending parties. In doing so, he adopted the course 
prescribed bj^ his temper, as well as by the circumstances 
of the time, in addressing himsedf to hcjuhpiai'ters. It 
has been often observed that Parliament was then in a 
very mhior degree the arena of power which it has since 
become. The speeches of members having no public 
reports, their direct audience was limited; and their 
decisions wesre seldom final, for the Sovereign and her 
Ministers were more than half the State. Bacon never 
belonged to the party which ultimately reversed this 
condition of aiTairs : his impressive oratory was directed 
rather to the reason of the few than to the passions of 
the many. ITo helieved not only that knowledge was 
entitled to govern ignorance, but that knowledge was 
for the most part to bo found in tlio liiglier ranks of 
society: a pliilantliropist to the core in desiring to 
benefit, lie did not, to use a favourite modern phrase, 
“trust tlie people.” Ilis loyalty to the Crown was quite 
as much a matter of sentiment and conviction as of 
interest, and he began as ho closed his political career 
in the role of its adviser. The external evidence as to 
the authenticity of the Letter of Advice to the Queen 
(1584-851) is inconclusive, hut it bears all the marks of 
his manner, and is equally remarkable for the ripeness 
of its matter and the tone of authority already assumed 
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by a man in liis twcnty-fiftli year, with only a year’s 
direct experience of public life. 

Bacon in this address counsels his Sovereign to ex¬ 
clude the Bonian Catholics from meddling in public 
affairs, but to impose no further restrictions on their 
religious liberty than that involved in subscription to 
the oath of allegiance. “For preachers,” he writes, “1 
am bold to think that the bishops in this dangerous 
time take a very evil and unadvised course in driving 
them from their cures.” In 1586 Bacon became a 
Bencher of Gray’s Tun. In 1587 the execution of 
Mary Stuart, and the defeat of the j[\rmada 1588, 
seemed to have quenched the hopes of the seditious 
party among the English Catholics; and though never 
wholly disappearing from tlic field of del)atc, the ques¬ 
tion of their relations with the State, for seventeen 
years, became less prominent. The theological discus¬ 
sions of the remainder of Elizal^eth’s reign turned 
mainly on the other side of the balance, the relation 
of the Church to the I’uritans, discussions enlivened 
while vulgarised by the Marprelato controversy and 
afterwards raised to a position of commanding dignity 
by Hooker. In 1589 Bacon issued the first undoubt¬ 
edly genuine of his great series of political treatises, 
which, stretching over a quarter of a century, have much 
the same relation to the political problems of the ago 
of Elizabeth and James as those of Milton afterwards 
bore to those of the Commonwealth. Both men were, 
in a sense, moderates, though both enthusiasts: each 
indefinitely surpassed all his compeers in learning as 
in. power: both were practically ousted by the result. 
Tho following passage from Bacon’s paper is the 
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refrain in which, on religious questions, he always 
wrote:— 

“We contend about ceremonies and things indifferent, 
about the externe policy and government of the Ghurcli: 
in which kind, if we would but remember that the ancient 
and true bonds of unity are one faith, one baptism, and not 
one ceremony, one policy ; if we would observe the league 
among Christiana that is penned by our Saviour, ‘ Tie that 
is not against us is with us; ’ if we could but compn^hend 
that saying, ‘ The diversity of ceremonies doth set forth the 
unity of doctrine,’ and that ‘ Religion hath pjirts which be¬ 
long to eternity and parts which i)ertain to time ; ’ and if we 
did but know the virtue of silence and slowness to speak 
coinmeiuled by St James, our controversies of themselves 
would close and grow' together. ... To leave all reverent 
and religious compassion towards evils or indignation to- 
w’ards faults, and to turn religion into a comedy or satire ; to 
search and rip up wounds with a laughing countenance ; to 
intermix Scripture and scurrility sometimes in one sentence, 
is a thing far from the devout reverence of a Christian, and 
scant beseeming tlie honest regard of a sober man. There 
is no greater confusion than the confounding of jest ami 
earnest. The majesty of religion and the contempt and 
deformity of things ridiculous are things as distant as things 
may be. Two principal causes have I ever known of athe¬ 
ism—curious controversies and profane scoffing: now that 
those two are joined in one, no doubt that sect w'ill make no 
small progression. . . . Few follow' the things themselves, 
more the names of the things, and most the names of their 
masters. ... It is hard in all causes, but especailly in 
matters of religion, wdien voices shall be numbered and not 
weighed. . . . God grant that we may contend w'itli other 
Churches, as the vine with the olive, which of us heareth 
best fruit; and not os the briar with the thistle, which of us 
is most unprofitable.” 

There is nothing in this document over which the most 
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zealous upholder of his fame would be ashamed to write 
“ Francisciis Bacon sic cogitavit.*' 

His i)apers of this period fall under two main 
heads. 1. Those which relate to atfairs of general 
interest, grave and gay, from the masterly d()fenco of 
England under the head of “ Observations on a Libel,” 
to the contributions (January 1595) to the “Gray*s Inn 
Revels,” the “Device of Essex” (December 1595), and 
the “ Pronins of Elegancies ” (1596). A review of those 
writings belongs rather to a criticism of Bacon’s works 
than to a survey of his life. In the most playful there 
is the full harmony, the rich illustration, the strong 
terse thought that have made the “ Essays ” immortal. 
2. Those which relate to his oivn career and pros¬ 
pects. ILe most W'earisoine portion of Bacon’s bio¬ 
graphy is the almost intolerable detail of his almost 
endless suit for office. Ko man ever proposed to enter 
upon public life with more reason to expect rapid 
advancement, and very few have had to wait longer for 
it. All the direct patronage that his close relationship 
to “the two columns of State,” the Lord Keeper and 
the Lord Treasurer, gained for him, during the first 
forty years of his life, was tlie honour of being early 
appointeil Queen’s Coimscl and the reversion of the 
office of Registrar of the Star Chamber,^ w^hich, as 
dependent upon the death of the existing occupant, 
seemed, in his own words, like another man’s ground 
mending his prospect but not filling his bam. Year 
after year we see him in the painful position of a man 
neither succeeding in attaining office, nor satisfied with- 

1 The income was £1600; but Bacon had to wait twenty years 
for it. 
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out it. It is not easy to discriminate exactly between 
the ambition which aspires to do groat things, and the 
ambition which aspires to give them great authority. 
Probably tliese arc not altogether separable in any man ; 
certainly they were not altogether separate in Bacon. 
We may agree with iMr Spedding that “ the three great 
causes ” were over before his inind, without being able to 
deny that he sought his own advancement along with 
that of “learning and religious and civil liberty,” Ilis 
contemplative ends were vast, and he desired opportunity 
and lcisux ‘0 to achieve them; his civil ends may have 
been moderate, but he could never reconcile himself to 
surrender them. When the Solicitorsliip with the Attor¬ 
neyship was given away from him; when Coke out¬ 
stripped him in law, and obtained, to his cost, the hand 
of Lady Hatton whom Bacon wooed in vain, he spoke of 
liimself as “a tired sea-sick suitor,” and proposed in 
some retreat to become “ a pioneer in the mine of truth 
which Anaxagoras said lay so deep.” Doubtless ho 
meant if necessary to fulfil the threat; hut it was nat¬ 
ural for him to be lured from hope to liopc. Nothing 
better represents the impression left by this part of 
his history than his own similitude: “ For, to be 
like a child following a bird, which^ when he is 
nearest, flieth away and lighteth a little before, and 
then the child after it again^^ and so on in mjinihm, 

^ Tlris occars in a letter to Fulke Gravillo (afterwards Lord Brooke), 
the probable date being 1595, and seems to bave been first made public 
in Bawley’s * Besnscitatio,* 1657. It is therefore interesting to find 
in Shakespeare’s ‘ Coriolanns,’ of probable date 1610, a near tran¬ 
script of it: '* I saw him run after a gilded butterfly; and when he 
caught it, he let it go again; and efter it again ; and over and over 
he comes, and up again ” (Act i. sc. iii.) 
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I am weary of it.” But a smile, a hint, a trifling State 
commission, or a favourable word, was enough to lead 
him back to the chase : to the last ho talked of “ selling 
off his things anti singing a mass of requiem abroad; ” 
to the last he sta 3 "ed, longing to “serve the Queen in 
place,” and so combine his civil with his contemplative 
ends. 

Debts, which, after the publication of the lii*st edition 
of the * F,ssa 5 '^s * in 1597, led him for a day into a spong- 
ing'house—increasing debts, due in part to the somewhat 
extravagant stylo of living which he and his brother 
Anthony on a small income endeavoured to maintain, 
and to the claims of the Jews who lent money on hopes 
defen’ed—made Bacon more intolerant of this suspense. 
His biographers and critics seem to agree in referring 
his slow advance mainlv to two causes. The first was the 

V 

lukewarm policy of the Cecils. On the surface he 
kept on good terms rvith both father and son; but they 
seem to have been secretly adverse to his obtaining the 
Attornoy-Gcncralship, and to liavo advocated his claims 
oven for the Solicitorship with but indifferent zeal. 
The other cause of his rejection was the resentment felt 
by the Queen hci'self at the part he liad played on ono 
memorable occasion of his life. “ In the beginning of 
March 1592-93, he had done a thing which Elizabeth did 
not choose jicrsons in Ikt service to do. As a member of 
the House of Commons representing IVIiddlesox, he had 
taken a leading part in a movement which was decidedly 
opposed to the wishes of the Government, and ended in 
the defeat of a project for getting rid of one of the most 
important privileges of the House.” This was an at¬ 
tempt to force upon the Commons a conference with the 
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Lords on a question of supply. That it was unconsti¬ 
tutional there can be little doubt, and there is as little 

that Bacon was the main mover of the measures which 

• 

led to its defeat. At a subsequent meeting he spoke 
in opposition'to the proposed mode of levying the sub¬ 
sidies ; and, though this last motion was unsuccessful, 
it was a heavy aggravation of liia former offence. Bacon's 
other acts of the same period, as his opposition to a bill 
against recusants, and anotlior introducing some changes 
ill the administration (;f the Star Clifunber, were dic¬ 
tated by a similar spirit. Ho never apologised for his 
offence, unless we CJill such expressions as the follow- 
ing apologetic : “ It might please her sacred Majesty to 
think what my end should bo in tliose speeches, if it 
were not duty and duty alone. I am not so simple 
but I know the common beaten way to please. And 
whereas popularity hath been objected, I muse what 
care I .should take to please many that taketh a course 
of life to deal with few.” He never confesses to have 
done anything to be repented of, and W’^e are not en¬ 
titled to assume that, under similar circumstances, ho 
would have deserted principles which ho would not 
disown when his disavowal of them might have se¬ 
cured liini both place and profit. 

Bacon was ultimately relieved from financial embarrass¬ 
ment by the gradual growth of his professional business, 
some further Crown grants, and by the gift of an estate, 
valued at £1800, presented to him by his patron, 
tliough seven years his junior, the rising star of the 
Cburt, whoso acquaintance, made some time before 
1592, had rapidly ripened into one of tlio warmest and 
most disastrous attachments of our history. 
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Bacon’s conduct to Essex has been the subject of 
more vituperation than perhaps any other single act of 
any other single man. It has been denounced as mean 
and treacherous, dark, moimiful, and shameful; it has 
been used to point half the morals and ad(jm half the 
talcs against ingratitude for the last two centuries. Mr 
Spedding has devoted a whole volume to this theme, 
and arranged the documents relating to the question in 
a manner which calls for a modification of the popular 
judgment similar if not equal to that achieved by 
Carlyle’s commentary on the letters of Cromwell. In 
an ago when a good courtier has come to be considered 
as the reverse of a good citizen, men will continue to 
wish that Bacon had acted differently; but he must be 
acquitted of anything like treachery. All that has 
been said of the generosity of Essex may bo said again. 
The early days of their friendship present us with one 
of the most pleasing pictures in the history of letters. 
Bacon gave his patron his time, his good advice, in 
many papers which arc still preserved, the ripe fruits 
of his learning and his taste. Essex, on the other hand, 
was in every sense better than his word : on each occa¬ 
sion which offered itself—in the canvass for the At¬ 
torneyship, for the Solicitorship, the Mastemhip of the 
Bolls, the hand of Lady Hatton—^ho stood hy the friend 
whoso abilities he had discerned with the discrimina¬ 
tion of genius, and spent all his “ power, might, author¬ 
ity, and amity” in his service. The presentation of 
the estate at Twickenham Avas no mere repayment: it 
was a free and munificent, gift Neither do wo see any 
reason to discredit Bacon’s own account of the trans¬ 
action : ** * Now, my lord,’ said I, * I would not have 
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you imitate his career [that of the Duke of Guise], nor 
turn your state thus T)y great gifts into obligations, for 
you will find many bad creditors.’ He bade me take 
no care for that, and pressed it; whereupon 1 said, 
‘ My lord, I SCO I must bo your homager, and hold 
land of your gift; but do you know the manner of 
doing homage in law? Always it is with a saving of 
liis faitli to the king and his otheir lords; and there¬ 
fore, my lord, I can be no more yours tliaii I was, and 
it must be with the ancient savings, and if I grow to 
be a rich man you will give me leave to give it back to 
some of your unrewarded followers.’ ” Tlie same tone 
of mingled gi’atitude and reservation comes out at the 
close of a letter written at the time to Essex himself, 
which wo cannot suspect of being an afterthoilght: 
‘‘ For your lordship I do think mys(*lf more behold¬ 
ing to you than to any other man. And I saj'' I reckon 
myself as a common (not popidar, but common); and 
as much as is lawful to be enclosed of a common, so 
much your lordship shall bo sure to hiive.” 

Diversity of character is, up to a certain point, one 
of the channs of friendship, but beyond that point it 
makes friendship insecure. The diversity which, in 
spite of their common tastes and aspirations, always 
subsi.sted between l^acon and Essex, widened as time 
went on. In essentials they were opposite; the one 
“deep and slow, exhausting thought and hiving wis¬ 
dom,” the other “fire and fickleness.” Doth were am¬ 
bitious ; but their ambition took different courses, the 
one laying cautious siege to the objects of his desire, 
the other determining to take them by storm; the poli¬ 
tician in tho one was even too subtly tempered by the 
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patience of pliilosophy, and marred in tlio other by the 
enthusiasm of the soldier. Bacon could be content to 
serve in order to rule; in affairs of state as well as of 
speculation, he never forgot the meaning of his own 
family motto, Mediucria Jinnccy nor the value of his 
own canon, Parando rincei'e. Essex from the first 
seems to have resolved to be aut Cicsar avt null us, 
and was bent on making his way to tlie mastery of 
the Queen’s counsels by a kind of violence.” Bacon’s 
weakness lay in defect of those qualities which make 
a man popular with his contemporaries; the strength 
of Essex in his possession of them. The success of 
the attack on Cadiz, an exploit so rapid and brilliant 
that it threatened to eclipse the fame of the Armada’s 
wreck, suddenly raised the Earl to the place of a 
national hero. That it was an attempt which Bacon’s 
caution would not have sanctioned, we may infer from 
the terms in which h(i alludes to it as being “ infinitely 
glad now that it was past.” His anxiety regarding the 
effect which it might have on the inflammable mind 
of Essex is the key to a remarkable but somewhat 
unsatisfactory letter addressed to the Earl in the 
October of 1596. Admitting the wisdom of the counsel, 
Attewlis ad 'plura, unum bvfflcit —win the Queen,” 
wo regret that Bacon should have been led into advising 
dissimulation as a means to this end. But Essex could 
neither resign nor consent to share the trophies of a 
perilous “ martial greatness.” ** His old ambition to out; 
strip competitors in the race of glory, an ambition not 
incompatible with magnanimity, was fast degeneratiug 
into intolerance of competition, a vice with which mag¬ 
nanimity can have nothing to do.” I’he fact that he 
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would not permit the capture of Fayal—the only success 
of “the Island Voyage”—to be recorded, for the solo 
reason that it was achieved by his rival Raleigh, is 
enough to justify this criticism, and to lessen the force . 
of the claim that has been made for the Rarl’s honesty. 
Essex returned, out of favour, to play over again with 
Elizabeth the same dangerous game of provocation and 
reconciliation which he had so often played successfully, 
lie had talccn olFence at the promotion during his absence 
of 8ir Robert Cecil and the Lord Admiral, and was only 
induced to reapj^oar at Court after having been created 
Earl Marshal. Meanwhile the rebellion in Ireland had 
risen to such a height that it became necessary to take 
decisive stej^s against it. Essex insisted on having the 
nomination of the commander-in-chief of the Irish forces, 
and pressed his claim so as to lead to another rupture 
with the Queen. This quarrel had been but imperfectly 
smoothed over when, in 1599, he was himself nominated 
to the office, and towards the close of March he set out 
on his fatal expedition.^ For errors due to bad general¬ 
ship ho was only responsible as all must be who thrust 
themselves upon posts tliey are unfit to occupy; but 
his disasters began and ended in an utter disregard 
of the advice which Racon had offered to him at 
starting — “ That your lordship in this whole action, 
looking forward, would set down this po.sition, that 
merit is worthier than fame; and looking back hither, 
would remember this text, that obedience is better 

1 Bacon seems at first to have dissuaded the Earl from the enter¬ 
prise, but finding him bent on undertaking it, lawyer-like turned the 
same historical precedents that he had used on the negative to tlie 
affirmative side.—Ftrfe Spedding, vol. ii. 127-131, and t«/., note to 
chapter vii. ■. 

F.—XIIL I) 
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than sacrifico/’ Essoz left England at the head of 
an army of 16,000 foot and 1500 horse, and with 
powers more absolute than had ever been granted on 
any similar occasion; yet in such an unsatisfactory 
temper, that ho wrote, am defeated in England,” 
because his stepfather, and future co-conspirator, Sir 
Christopher Blount, was not appointed to a seat in the 
Irish Council. After a campaign of two months, ho had, 
by a series of futilo marches and countermarches in 
Munster, reduced his army to 4000 fit tho most. In 
August ho spoke of facing tho main force of the enemy 
in Ulster. In September ho went to meet T^'rone, tho 
leader of tho rebels, agreed to a truce, and consented to 
propose a peace on tenns which amounted to a grant of 
all the professed objects of tho rebellion. Meanwhile, 
the Queen had, in two successive despatches, forbidden 
him to return without orders, and demanded an explan¬ 
ation of hia proceedings. Shortly after the receipt of 
the second despatch ho started w’ith a force of friends 
and followers, and on tho 28th of September presented 
himself before the Queen at Ifonsuch. Tho first thing 
that Bacon heard of tho Earl was that he had been 
ordered to keep his chamber for leaving Ireland with¬ 
out licence, lie then lost no time in writing a letter 
which intimates that there had been no serious aliena¬ 
tion between them. After a day or two Essex was 
removed to York House, where he remained s^luded 
till the 20th of March 1600.^ To justify his con- 

1 Bacon, who meanwhile was using all his influence in the Earl's 
favour, was exposed to odium as an agent in his disgrace ; but there 
is no evidence for Dr Abbott's suggestion that he was pleading on his 
friend's behalf with a view to refusal. ' 
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finemont to the people, without resorting to a form of 
prosecution which would have, entailed further conse¬ 
quences, it was resolved that the evidence against him 
should ho brought before a special commission; and a 
comparatively unimportant part of the conduct of the 
cose was assigned to Biicon as one of the Cro^vn lawyers. 
It does not appear that Essex thought himself injured 
by this proceeding, and as nothing w’as imputed to him 
beyond Jiiismanagement and disobedience, the sentence 
was confined to a ratification of the steps wdiich had 
been already taken. During the next three months 
Eacon was employed in writing and dictating confiden¬ 
tial letters, to bring about a more complete reconcilia¬ 
tion. Viewed merely in the light of the facts known 
to tlio commissioners, the Earl's subsetpiont conduct is 
altogether inexplicable. Outwardly ho remained quiet 
at Essex House, importuiiing her Majesty with roman¬ 
tic professions of attachment: to his more intimate as¬ 
sociates he spoke and acted like a man who suffered 
under some great wrong or was goaded by the con¬ 
sciousness of somo gnilty secret. The Queen's refusal 
to bestow on him a renewal of his lease for a monopoly 
of wines, seems to have produced some change in his 
manner which led her to take offence at Bacon’s con¬ 
tinued solicitations in his behalf. In August the Earl 
began to hold secret meetings with parties of his fol¬ 
lowers at Drury House. By the end of January 1601 
his intrigues had ripened. On the 8th of February 300 
of his friends had assembled together, when they were 
interrupted by the arrival of the Keeper and three other 
lords, who came to demand the cause of the assembly. 
For answer Essex imprisoned the whole deputation, and 
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marchod down into the city, vainly endeavouring by a 
variety of false alarms to raise an insurrection. Finally, 
after failing in an attack on a body of the royal troops, 
he succeeded in making his way back to Essex House, 
where he was surrounded and forced to surrender. 

So much is admitted on all hands of an attempt 
which, regarded by itself, seems the maddest of aU 
the freaks that history has to record. Tlierc was evi¬ 
dently something beneath the surface wliich it was 
the duty of every true subject, of every legal ad¬ 
viser of tire Crown in particular, to aid in discovering. 
On the 11th of February, while the affair was still 
a mystery. Bacon, with the rest of the Queen’s Counsel, 
received a commission to assist in the process. It is 
hard to state at what precise point of the business 
lie should have refused his services. To have declined 
to sift the evidence ivould have been abandoning his 
post^ the duty of no oonus civiSf the rank to which 
he aspired first, and scarcely of any Jjcnius vir, the 
commendation which he held second. To have re¬ 
fused to i-eport upon the result of the inquiry would 
have been impossible. To have applied for permission 
to be absent from the trial would have been dangerous. 
He might, however, and ought to have declined any 
leading part in the process and sat silent. Instead of 
this he twice interposed, to keep the court in view 
of the main facts of the case, from which Coke’s con¬ 
fusion had allowed the examination to wander; and 
in doing so, exposed, by instances but too appositely 
chosen, the subterfuges of which Essex was avail¬ 
ing himself. Here Bacon laid himself open to the 
retort cirpcTrci/ X^yctv d kiy^vs. He may liave- 
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felt that there was no one else who could say so well 
what it was well to say, and that the time had come in 
which ho was called upon to prove, what he had set 
forth in almost every letter written to the Earl durinj; 
the last two years, his duty to his sovereign above his 
duty to his friend. Of “the three imluckiest vices 
of all others, Disloyalty, Ingratitude, and Insolency,” 
he doubtless held disloyalty to be the mf)at unlucky. 
“ Every honest man,” he wrote afterwards, “ that hath 
his heart well planted, will forsake his king rather than 
forsake his Go<l, and forsake his friend rather than for¬ 
sake his king; and yet will forsake any earthly com¬ 
modity, yea, and his own life in some cases, rather 
than forsake his friend.” Yet the retort of the man 
who had pestered tlie Queen in his friend’s behalf 
till she bade him “speak of any other subject,” pre¬ 
serves its sting. Wo must, however, remember that, 
at the date of the trial, Bacon was in possession of 
evidence calculated to bring about a revulsion of feel¬ 
ing. This evidence, drawn from the “ examinations of 
such as were of the confederacy, all severed in prison, 
but agreeing in the chief points of their confessions,” 
was more' than confinned by wlmt was afterwards 
made known by the depositions of several of the con¬ 
spirators, whose only motive to have departed fi’om 
the truth must have induced them rather to under-’ 
state it; and by tlic revelations made to the Lords 
of the Council by Essex himself, wlieii in despair ho 
turned upon his associates. Lord 1^’ottingham, -wTiting 
to Lord Mountjoy, quotes from the prisoner’s own 
lips: “ I must confess to you that I am the greatest, 
the vilest^ and the most unthankful traitor that over has 
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beon in the land; mid therefore, if it shall please yon, 
I shall deliver now the truth thereof. Yesterday, at 
the bar, like a most sinful wretch, with countenance 
and words*I imagined all falsehood.” Then ho began 
to lay open the practices for the surprising of her 
Majesty and the Court. “And now,” said he, “I must 
accuse one who is nearest unto me, my sister, who did 
continually urge me on.” Tlic shifts of criticism that 
have been resorted to in orde.r to get rid of the con¬ 
current testimony of Blount, Southampton, Danvers, 
Davies, Gorge, and others, are as curious as they are 
inconsistent. At one time it is insinuated that the 
witnesses themselves were pcijurcd, as if men would 
conspire for their own death ; at another, tliat the evi¬ 
dences were forged by the Government after the exe¬ 
cution of Essex j and in the same breath, because for 
State reasons certain portions of the truth were with¬ 
held, that they did not dare to justify it. To this 
we can only answer, that if these evidences were 
forged or altered, it must have been done so ingeni¬ 
ously, by a peijiiry so unanimous on the part of so 
many othenviso unimpeachable authorities, on so grand 
a scale, and with so little purpose, that we can never 
again allow any weight to the evidences of any State 
trial whatsoever. All wo know of what had been 
known before the trial, combines with all that was made 
known after it to confirm the veracity of the statement 
drawn up by Bacon. The only considerable point of 
discrepancy between the “Declaration” and the un¬ 
published revelations afterwards brought to light, is 
a discrepancy of date in favour of a more lenient 
view of the traitor’s guilt. !N'o amount of scepticism 
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will get us out of the difficulty of accounting for the 
Earl’s proceedings from the time he landed iii Ireland 
down to his last trial. Until we accept' the evidence of 
his accomplices and his own reiterated confession, the 
whole is mysterious; whenever wo accept them, the 
whole becomes clear. That Essex, starting in spleen on 
a venture which lie hoped to make the lever of his own 
ambition, should, after mismanaging the Irish campaign, 
form a design of entering into a traitorous correspond¬ 
ence (and that before his authority had received a single 
affront) may indeed seem strange; but it is proved by 
an amount of evidence equal to that on which men are 
hung every year. Tie had only partially earned out his 
design when he received a demand for explanation. 
This induced him to think of I’eturniiig to England at 
the head of an anned force : ho was persuaded to limit 
himself to the selection of a few chosen followers, and 
to rely once more upon arts which for the first time 
failed him. After his first trial, while he was writing 
petitions to the Queen, he w*as renewing secret'•com¬ 
munications, already opened in Ireland, with the King 
of Scots. After tlio rejection of his last suit for 
favour, he entered into a plot for rousing his adher¬ 
ents in the city, surprising the Court, mastering the 
guard, and getting hold of the Queen to use her au¬ 
thority for subverting the Government, h^either Essex 
nor his friends, whoso several posts were definitely 
assigned, could guarantee what the ultimate results of 
their conspiracy might have been. “I protest,” were 
Blount’s words on the scaffold, “that I never, in any 
of these actions, intended the least diminution of state, 
or to her Majesty’s person; though now I see, too late, 
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that rather than wo should have failed of our purpose, 
it would have cost much hlood, and perhaps have 
drawn some from her Majesty’s own person.” Bacon 
knew a great part, but not the whole, of this at the timo 
of the trial. To attach to him a suspicion of having 
been implicated in the consphacy because Anthony Bacon 
was employed by Essex on some occasions to convey 
letters to Scotland, is preposterous. There is no evi¬ 
dence of Francis having had any communication with 
either of them for four months before the outbreak of 
the insurrection 3 and had there been any possibility 
of accusing him, it is improbable the Earl would have 
refrained from doing so at a time when ho was accusing 
his own sister. 

Directly or indirectly. Bacon’s pen had been em¬ 
ployed to defend the policy of the Government in ref¬ 
erence to almost all the alarming designs -which, during 
the ten years previous, had been continually threatening 
its stability—a delicate service, and one which could 
not, as Macaulay insinuates, have been saftdy intrusted 
to any vulgar scribbler. He had written the famous 
answer to the * Ecsponsio ad Edictiim ItcginDS Anglim; ’ 
he had drawn up elaborate accounts of tho conspiracies 
of Lopez and Squire; ho had consented to report the 
proceedings of the York-House Commission. When it 
was found expedient to issue the Declaration,” nothing 
was more natural than that he should bo commanded by 
the Queen to write it. Only those who thought that he 
ought to have absented himself from the trial could have 
justified his refusal to give an account of it. It has 
been said that the guilt of Essex had nothing to do with 
Bacon’s conduct \ but it is possible for a man to commit 
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a crime from the consequences of which past favoum 
cannot relievo him. 

Perhaps the fairest summary of the matter U to bo 
found in the following comment of Professor Gardiner: 
“That the course Bacon took indicates poverty of 
moral feeling cannot bo denied. Yet our sentiment on 
the precedence of personal over political tics is baaed 
upon our increased sense of political security, and is 
hardly applicabl<3 to a state of affairs in whicli anarchy, 
with its attendant miseries, would inevitably follow on 
the violent overthro^w of the Queen’s right to select her 
ministers, even if her person continued for a time to be 
outwardly respected; and it is, at all events, one which 
Bacon studiously renounced from the very beginning of 
his connection with Kssex.” The same critic elsewhere 
emphasises the fact that Bacon’s love of system, one of 
the many inheritances from former philosophies con¬ 
spicuous in his own, affected not only his political life, 
but his personal judgments; that he had set to himself, 
as a sacred work, the task of helping to maintain the 
authority of the State; and that, in this light, he re- 
gaided as an obstinate criminal any one who, however 
fitfully or inconsistently, attempted to infringe it. AVith 
the conspicuous rebels to this autliority, who startled 
while they, in various degrees, adorned the age, he 
naturally came into a hostility strengthened if not 
embittered by contrariety of tcmperaniont. Moderate 
and accommodating political reformers are, in all ages, 
as averse to the revolutionary spirit as are the keenest 
conservatives; and Bacon’s inner sympathies, as well as 
the whole tenor of his way, were as alien to the fickle 
\ impulses of Essex and the grander impetuosity of 
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Ealeigh as to the stubborn inflexibility of Coke. It was 
his especial mischance, in furtherance of a course which, 
however conscientious, was essentially unromantic, to be 
called on to assist, in tum, in the fall of a benefactor, of a 
hero of romance, and of a rival whom ho notoriously dis¬ 
liked. Still more unfortunately for his memory, the 
fate of his adversaries, on all these occasions, seemed 
likely to promote his advancement; for when a man^s 
duty to the State hapj)cns to coincide with his own in¬ 
terests, the jealous judgment of mankind is indisposed 
to give him credit for the higher motive in acting against 
the interests of others. Scarcely any one has died upon 
a scaffold for a State offence without gaining for himself, 
in the minds of those who can sympathise with nothing 
so well as with misforlime, the reputation of a martyr. 
Scarcely any man has risen by slow degrees to power, 
without having to encounter the censure of the majority 
who resent originality while they outwardly truckle to 
success; and it is certainly to be regretted that when the 
minor offenders in the Essex treason were permitted to 
purchase their pardons, Bacon condescended to accept 
a share (.£1200) of the sura for Avhich they were rated. 

The last ten years of his life during the Queen’s reign 
arc comparatively uneventful: they arc divided between 
law-practice—which, as distinct from politics and philo¬ 
sophy, was to him always the service of Leah—public 
life, drafts and sketches of his great scheme, or contribu¬ 
tions to it in the form of opuscula; Anally, a shoal of 
letters of admirable advice (as that on travel to the 
Earl of Eutland), or of complaint, intercession, and flat¬ 
tery. Bacon’s adulation of the Queen culminates in the 
quotations from Virgil thrust into a Masque of 1692,^ 
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side by side with the noble passage on the praise of 
knowledge. His appeals to Burghley, though addressed 
to ** the Atlas of this Commonwealth,” arc comparatively 
dignified, remarkable for the richness of their imagery, 
and doubly interesting as conveying the earliest intima¬ 
tions of the writer*s philosophical designs. The wise, 
crafty, but “indifferent honest” old statesman died in 
1698, and his son at once stepped into his jilace as chief 
adviser of the Crown. The Secretary and Treasurer of 
that time corresponded to the Prime Minister of to-day : 
but ho was not removable arlntrio popularis aurwy and 
his position was consequently inorti secure. 

To be “ a good hater ” requires a passion, other than 
purely intellectual, of which Bacon was, for good and 
ill, devoid; but in liis life ho came near to hating two 
men, Coko and his cousin. With the former he was 
comparatively frank, and that he could strike back on 
occasion is showui in the following account of an en¬ 
counter with “the Huddler,”—worth quoting as the 
only instance of a distinct personal altercation in his 
life,—sent to Mr Secretary, April 29, 1601 :— 

“ A true remenibrance of the abuse I received of Mr Attonvey- 
General publicly in the Exchequer the first day of term; 
for the truth whereof I refer myself to all that were 
present 

" I moved to have a roseizure of the lands of Geo. Moore, 
a relapsed recusant, a fugitive and a practising traytor; and 
showed better matter for the Queen against the discharge by 
plea, which is ever with a salvo jure. And this 1 did in as 
gentle and reasonable terms as might be. 

“ Mr Attorney kindled at it, and said, * Mr Bacon, if you 
have any tooth against me pluck it out; for it will do you 
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more hurt than all the teeth in your head will do you good/ 
1 answered coldly in these very words : * Mr Attorney, I re¬ 
spect you ; I fear you not; and the less you speak of your 
own greatness, the more I will think of it/ 

** He replied, ‘ I think scorn to stand upon terms of great¬ 
ness towards you, who are less than little; less than the 
least; * and other such strange light terms he gave me, with 
that insulting which cannot be expressed. 

“ Herewith stirred, yet I said no more but this: ‘ Mr 
Attorney, do not depress me so far ; for I have been your 
better, and may be again, when it please the Queen/ 

“With this he spake, neither I nor himself could tell 
what, as if he had been born Attorney-General; and in the 
end bade me not meddle with the Queen’s business, but with 
mine own; and that I was unsworn, &c, I told him, 
sworn or unsworn was all one to an honest man ; and that 
I ever set my service first, and myself second ; and wished 
to God that he would do the like. 

“ Then he said, it were good to claji a cap. utlegatum upon 
my back ! To which I only said he could not; and that he 
was at fault; for he hunted upon an old scent. He gave 
me a number of disgraceful words besides ; -which I answered 
with silence, and showing that I was not moved with 
them/* 

On this there follows a letter of expostulation, with 
the significiint idirase, “ If you had not been short¬ 
sighted in your own foituno (as I think) you might 
have had more uso of me; but that tide is passed.” 
Henceforth the relation between the two men is that 
of undisguised rivalry and mutual contempt, tempered, 
in the case of the greater, by a just respect for the legal 
attainments of his adversary. Before Cecil, on the other 
hand, Bacon crouched; assailing him with the most 
adroit form of flattery, that conveyed at second-hand; 
“Let him know he is the person I love most,** “ All I 
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have in the world is trash in comparison,” &c., besieging 
him in vain till his death, when the foiled suitor avenged 
himself on the memory of his ungracious kinsman. 
In May 1601, Anthony^ died, and Francis, again suc¬ 
ceeding to a small share of a fortune impaired by ex¬ 
travagance, discharged his most pressing pecuniary 
obligations, and was enabled to redeem the mortgage of 
Twickenham Park, which ho had been previously con¬ 
strained to convey to his heaviest creditor, ]\fr Nicholas 
Trott. Tn the Parliament of the same year, called mainly 
for the grant of a subsidy readily accorded in considera¬ 
tion of the Spanish occupation of Kinsale, we find Bacon 
vainly endeavouring to pass a bill for the rectification of 
weights and measures, and, with a striking reference to 
“ Time, their true controller,” advocating the repeal of 
practically obsolete or superfluous laws. But the in¬ 
terest of the session centred in the keen discussion of 
a grievance which tvrenty years later became the occa¬ 
sion, if not the cause, of his fall. 

■ 

The question of MoNorouES, agitated in various 
forms in various countries, assumed great prominence 
under the Tudor dynasty, when tlio sovereigns made 
free, sometimes excessive, use of their pow’er to grant 
or to convoy them as rewards for service, or in consider¬ 
ation for equivalents. During tlie reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, no privileges were more fre^iucntly assailed. 
The manifest effect of such restrictions being to raise 
prices, they have been invariably obnoxious to all but 
the heads of Governments to whom they have been 
sources of revenue, or to the producers of the protected 

1 For a sumniary of Antliony Bacou’s career and character, «. 
Speddiug, vol. iii. pp. 6*15. 
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articles, a class necessarily smaller than the consumers. 
Hence, in all ages, the cry of “ no monopoly,” whether 
of -skilled lahour or of land, has boen a favourite catch- 
word; nor have popular reformers always carefully dis¬ 
criminated in arraigning rights which, sometimes arbi¬ 
trarily conferred, are often legitimately acquired. To the 
discussion of this as of other matters, Bacon brought his 
rarely rivalled powers of discrimination. When a bill 
was brought in to declare “Patents” illegal, he con¬ 
demned the confusion of things really different— i.o.y 
privileges granted to a man for discoveries out of his 
own wit, industry, or endeavour, useful to the common¬ 
wealth,” and those merely relying on the rarity of any 
article. Granting that many monopolies had been justly 
repealed, he maintained that the course suggested was 
not only inexpedient, but unconstitutional. These grants 
belonged to the Prerogative, with which we ought to 
deal not by law, but in case of reasonable discontent 
by petition. A debate, without definite result, ulti¬ 
mately led to the Queen herself issuing a proclamation, 
to the effect that abuses would be reformed, some patents 
revoked, and others suspended for inquiry. Two days 
after, she gave a State reception to the House; and in 
this act, the last of her public life, graciously put the 
seal on her habitual policy of appearing to concede oi 
her will what she refused to the threat of compulsion. 

The remnant of the parliamentary year was occupied 
with minor matters, provisoes about insurances, tillage, 
and the repeal of an Act for the regulation and superin¬ 
tendence of charities; which repeal Bacon appears to 
have opposed with an unwonted show of vehemence. 
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On tho 2d January 1602, the news of the defeat 
by Mountjoy of the Irish army marching to the relief 
of Kinsalo, with the surrender and withdrawal of the 
Spanish forces, was brought to England. The eight 
years’ rebellion having boon crushed, men’s minds were 
directed to the ever-recurring task of settling Ireland. 
In the early autumn of the year Bacon addressed to Cecil 
a letter dealing with the constant vexation “ of the com¬ 
mon woe,” as Italeigh called it, in a manner which gives 
it a prominent place among the State papera of the 
time. The following sentences are still memorable: 
‘‘ The reduction of that country, as well to civility and 
justice as to obedience and peace (which things, as affaire 
now stand, I hold to be inseparable), consisteth in four 
points; 1. The extinguishing of the relics of the war; 
2. The recovery of the hearts of the people; 3. The 
removing of the root and occasions of new troubles; 4. 
Plantations and buildings.” 

On the first head. Bacon recommends that condi¬ 
tions ” shall be made graces by leniency, the avoidance 
of further bloodshed, or “ the displanting of ancient 
generations,” few exclusions from pardon, and “ a shadow 
of a treaty of peace with Spain, which methinks should 
be in our power to fasten at least rmmre tenusj to the 
deluding of as wise people as the Irish.” Under the 
second, he advocates a perfect toleration of religion, 
hand in hand with liberal educational endowments, the 
administration for a time of summary justice under 
martial law—governors and judges being appointed to 
hear and determine cases at discretion, in a manner as 
near as might be to the laws and customs of England; 

N —and the contentment of principal persons by rewards. 
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On the third, he urges restraining the ambition of the 
sept chiefs, and the prohibition of wild customs, even 
the savage chaunts of the bards, as dregs of barbarism. 
Finally, he would encourage colonies, the members to 
mix freely with the natives, and confer on the joint 
inhabitants of resettled districts ample liberties and 
charters under the over-rule of a Parliaimuit in Ireland, 
the constitution of which, however, lie fails to indicate. 
These suggestions, some applicable to much later times, 
were only in part adopted j ami one mifortuiiate lesult 
of the disorders still prevahmt during the next reign 
was the importation rather of a standing garrison than 
an English nucleus for the amalgamation of the peoples. 
At the close of the year, Tyrone oent in his absolute 
submission, which was, after some haggling, accepted 
(granting him a free pardoii and restoration of lands) 
by Mountjoy in 1603. Meanwhile, on March 21, Queen 
Elizabeth liad died. 
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CHAPTEIl ITI. 

ISAHLY YKAliS OF .TAMBH I. 

1603-1607. 

The Queen wmiLl not allow the succession to ho dis¬ 
cussed ; hut it liad heen decided. The remoter memo¬ 
ries of the Hoses, the later remorses for the interlude 
of Lady Jane Grey, had made all lovers of stability 
shrink from a controversy about the throne as from a 
conflagration; and in this case there were practically 
no rival claims. The Xing of Scots was by legitimate, 
though almost anti<j[uarian i^digreo, the heir, already 
a king, and a Protestant who had ostentatiously dis¬ 
countenanced the “daugliter of debate.” The expected 
took place, not only witnout contention, but with ac¬ 
claim. The change of dynasty, however, involved a 
great change of persons. With all Elizabcth^s defects, 
she was royal to the core, steadfast in purpose, fearless 
though tortuous in act, flattered by foolish men, but 
wise to choose wise men for her directors. She wore 
her pedantry like a fringe; it was of th essence of the 
nature of James. There have been worse sovereigns 
than the latter, none for whom we liavo less respeck 
p.—xm. ‘ B 
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Accomplished, widely if not profoundly read, he was, as 
natural to the pupil of Buchanan, a passable scholar, 
who had aired his teclmical logic in early controversy, 
and desired the credit of seeming to encourage learning. 
Though disputatious,, ho was humane by nature, and pre¬ 
disposed to bo tolerant of theoretical differences. But 
there never was a less kingly king, or ono who by 
alternations of bluster and retreat was more distinctly 
marked as a precursor of rovolutioiL Endowed with a 
share of the cunning which Bacon has called “ a kind of 
crooked wisdom,” the horizon within which ho couhl R(»,e 
clearly was narrower than his palace walls. Distrustful 
of groat designs and those who conceived them, devoid of 
the sense of proportion indispensable to statesmanship, 
slow when he should have been swift, hasty when he 
should have been deliberate, he was miable to dis¬ 
criminate between the claims of liberty and the assump¬ 
tion of licence, and his pedicy stuttered like his speech. 
Garrulous and oi)inionative, as Polonius his dramatic 
type, he was ever meddling, and never meddled but to 
muddle or mar. A hare in the seat of a lioness, the 
solitary coward of his race, he was, granting his doubt¬ 
ful j>ossession of the minor virtues, a contemptible 
figure,' whether slobbering about the infamous Somer¬ 
set, or shivering in the grip of Gondomar. 

This was the man on whom the ** lord of those who 
know ” demeaned himself by lavishing the most fulsome 
adulation that it has ever been the penance of, a great 

^ Vide Pi’ofessor Gardiner paaaim. for an impartial, though, as 
soems to mo, slightly over-lenient estimate of the King. Mr Spoil- 
ding's infatuation for Bacon culminates in his palliation of all the 
miserable failing.^} of James, and his systematio depreciation of 
Haleigh. 
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man’s biographer to transcribe. Much must be allowetl 
to the fashion of a time when it was as customary to 
flatter inonarchs as it is now to juggle mobs ; even more, 
to the feeling that to impugn the head was to threaten 
the body of the State. We must further concede to 
Bacon a half belief in the “divine right” of a king, 
however unhedged by majesty; his early hopes from 
one with some reality, if more pretence, of wit and 
culture, who seemed to come unpledged to any party; 
his inveteracy in hoping the best. A margin of serviUty 
remains, either explanation of which is alike distasteful; 
for, honest or dishonest, it showed an otherwise in¬ 
credible weakness of judgment or of character. Bacon’s 
treatment of lilssex was nowise treacherotis, but it was 
not noble; his relation to James was ignoble. Ilis 
complaisance to others had limits,—he could turn on 
Coke, and remonstrate with Cecil; he never fawned on 
Carr, and began by being frank to Villicrs,—but towards 
the King it was unlimited. In season and out of 
season, at the desk, in office and in retirement, his 
adulations of the pseudo-Solomon are as unrestrained 
as they are incessant; nor arc they left to the reader of 
his letters, they blot the pages of his noblest work. 
The question as to their motive has been often raised 
by preachers prone to take gi-eat men for their texts: 
the favourite answer seems to be that, as Napoleon 
sacrificed everything to Victory, — armaments, human 
myriads, honour, himself,—so Bacon yvas ready to sacri¬ 
fice everything to Philosophy. This is a half truth 
resulting from the attempt to analyse what nature had, 
in a closer than chemical union, put together. The fact 
is, that Bacon’s consciousness of almost boundless powers 
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was accompanied by an almost physical craving to 
secure for them ample scope. No great lover of indi¬ 
viduals, of whom, despite his affability, ho as a rule 
thought meanly, he liad a large foretaste of the modem 
enthusiasm of humanity, and was a thorough - going 
patriot. His heart was as much set on establishing on 
a basis of slowly broadening rights the foundations of 
the Greater Ih’itain of his dreams as on reading the 
riddles of the earth and sky. The ‘ Novum Organum * 
completed would have been only half the man. Wlien 
we consider the almost invariable wisdom of his first 
advices, the grace with which he advocated, when bettor 
might not be, the next alternative, and the practical 
aspect of his far-reaching views, it is scarce too much 
to say that he had the same right to lay the rafters 
of the ship of State as of that other vessel which he 
launched on its longer if less definite voyage. Where 
ho failed, it was, intellectually, from being too bold in 
argument, too timid in execution; morally, from for¬ 
getting that no reform exacts the sacrifice of self-respect. 
Justly extolled for his knowledge of mankind, he often 
erred in reading men. From the real Machiavel him¬ 
self down to such recent types as Bulwer^s Iticcabocca, 
those who have talked or written most about “man¬ 
aging” or “using” their contemporaries have seldom 
been the most successful in doing so. The Ciceros 
of an age are always the sport of the Antonys. 

Bacon gained little directly by his pertinacious plead¬ 
ing. His advancement in his profession was delayed 
as long as we can imagine possible. To Cecil and 
Buckingham rather than to him was intrusted the tap¬ 
ing of English policy during the first quarter of the 
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seventeen til century; and the “wise fool” who sat upon 
the tlironc jeered at his pliilosojiliy. But from first to 
last he bated little of heart or liopo. With an energy 
as tameless and shifty, sometimes as sliameless, as that 
of Defoe, ho went on planning, finessing, canvassing, 
advancing, retreating and again advancing, suggesting 
measures, compromises, treaties, wars, gathering and 
skittering pearls of practical wisdom, and building his 
temple of science, to the close. Bacon never applied 
for any post which he was not well fitted and entitled 
to fill; but the manner of his “working” men in order 
to attain his end was sometimes questionable.^ 

On the change of monarchy, his self-assertion is 
marked by preci])iiation, in applying for advancement 
while the Queen w'as still on her deathbed; by audacity, 
in his addresses to former accomplices of Essex. To Sir 
John Davies, who had heeii in prison, lie appealed to 
repress any “ biting or nibbling ” at liis name, conclud¬ 
ing with the much-canvasscd phrase, “ be good to con¬ 
cealed poets.” He strove in vain to ingratiate the Earl 
of Southampton — still in the Toiver, from which he 
was shortly liberated—with the confession, “ it is as true 
as a thing God knoweth, that this great change hath 
wrought in me no other change towards your lordship 
than this, that I may safely be now what I was truly 
before.” Similarly, he says to the Earl of Korthumber- 
laiid, “ I am a witness to myself that there hath been 
covered up, a long time, a seed of affection and zeal 

1 The most nearly disreputable instance was his attempt to obtain 
the Mastership of tlie Rolls, in return for a transference to the Lord 
Keeper Ejgerton’s son of his reversion of a Clerkship, then held by a 
man who seemed likely to be tried for culpable mismanagement by 
£^rton himself. 
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towards your lordship, won by tlio estimation of your 
virtues.” To David Foiilis, formerly James’s ambassador 
in London, and Bruce, the Abbot of Kinross, he f|Uotes 
the great opinion entertained of them by his brother, 
whose services in the ambiguous Scotch negotiations are 
now paraded. James himself ho compliments with the 
assurance that “ the lily of the mountains is more exalted 
than that of the valley,” and that the greatest happi¬ 
ness of Elizabeth was having such a successor, adding, 
in a strain that sounds like the litany: ‘‘Most high 
and mighty king, my most dear and dread sovereign 
lord,—Since now the corner-stone is laid of the mightiest 
monarchy in Europe; and that God above, who is noted 
to have a mighty hand in bridling the Hoods and fluc¬ 
tuations of the seas and pco^de’s hearts, hath, by the 
miraculous and universal consent in your coming in, 
given a sign and token what He intendeth in the con¬ 
tinuance ; I think there is no subject of your Majesty’s 
who loveth this island, and is not hollow and unworthy, 
whose heart is not set on fire not only to bring you 
I)eace-offerings to make you propitious, but to sacrifice 
himself a burnt - offering to your Majesty’s service, 
amongst which number no man’s fire shall be more pure 
and fervent than mine”—which must suffice as a‘speci¬ 
men of innumerable splendid passages similarly wasted. . 

That Bacon believed there would be a change for 
the better under a monarch of whom his first impres¬ 
sions had been really favourable, may be granted. He 
appears to have written sincerely to his intimate and 
lifelong friend, Toby Matthew; “ Here be two ex¬ 
tremes. Some few would have no change — no^ not 
reformation. Some would have much change, even 
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with perturbation. God, I hope^ will direct this wise 
king to hold a mean between reputation [1 reformation] 
enough and no ten-ors. In my own particular I have 
many comforts and assurances ; but in mine own opinion 
the chief is, that the canvassing world is gone and the 
deserving world is come.” He ^v'dS soon, however, dis¬ 
abused of the hope of any present favour, save being 
confirmed as one of the learned Counsel, obtaining in 
1604 a patent as King’s Counsel Avith a pension of £60, 
l)eside8 the honour of knighthood, bestowed, despite liis 
urgent recpicst, “ gregariously,” along with three hundred 
others, tu'o days before the coronation. The draft pro¬ 
clamation Avhich he had submitted was s<‘t aside, and 
for several years ho liad little part in State affairs : ho is 
merely mentioned as an auditor at Kaleigh’s first trial, 
and his name does not appciar at all in the proceedings 
consequent on the Gunpowder Plot. His first step to¬ 
wards advancement Avas in 1606, Avhen the Attorney- 
Generalship, vacant by Coke’s promotion to bo Chief 
Justice, Avas given to Sir Henry Hobart, and Sergeant 
Doddridge Avas api)ointcd Solicitor, Avith the reversion 
of his office promised to Bacon. To the same dato 
belongs the only other incident of interest in his life 
during this period, his marriage to Alice Barnham, an 
alderman’s daughter, Avho brought him a luoderate for¬ 
tune, with a troublesome father- and mother-in-laAV 
whose termagant lawsuits helped to vex his later yeara 
Otherwise his domestic life, entered on Avith the calm¬ 
ness of a man almost perfectly passionless, and with 
the business precision that belongs to many of the 
alliances of the age, seems to have been a smooth one 
till near tlie closa The marriage Avas celebrated Avith 
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characteristic pomp on the 10th of May, Dudley 
Carleton, on the following morning, writes of the bride¬ 
groom : He was clad from top to toe in purple, and 
hath made himself and his wife such store of fine 
raiments of cloth of sUvor and gold that it draws deep 
into her portion.” 

The incident, trivial in itself, throws a side-light on 
a weakness which, though not, as absurdly maintained, 
the key to all the troubles of Bacon’s life, certainly 
added to them, and was one of the proximate occasions 
of his fall. The love of show, even in the some¬ 
what childish form of fine dress, is, as evinced by the 
record of George Herbert at Cambridge and others, 
less inconsistent with nobility of character than popular 
talk would indicate; and it is to bo remembered that 
the fashions of the age contributed much to foster it. 
The ostentatious splendour of the Elizabethans was one 
cause of the Puritan reaction, as that of a later time 
led to the equally ostentatious simplicity of the Quakers. 
With the former, everything was pitched on the grand 
scale, and the same profusion which contributed to 
the “largo utterance” of their stylo, showed itself in 
luxurious equipages, gardens, decorations, masques, and 
feasts. Tliis tendency Bacon shared to the full; he 
had in him little essentially of his mother’s Puritanism. 
His manner of thinking, writing, living, was of a piece, 
magnificent rather than severe, natural to a man who set 
the price of the carbuncle above that of the pearL Ex¬ 
travagance, if a minor vice, is one of the most difficult 
to cure, and he always sets himself rather to find means 
of meeting his expenditure than to reduce it. Conse¬ 
quently, though then in the enjoyment of a fair income, 
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vre find him still in the opening years of the century 
harassed hy debts, a luemoranduin. of which, amounting 
to £3700, he sent to Cecil in 1603, in applying to him 
for some loan to prevent a second aiTcst. 

To his cousin, who became Lord Salisbury in 1605, 
Bacon continued to appeal, Avitli every api)arent confi¬ 
dence in his good intentions and every expression of per¬ 
sonal and public attachment; but Cecil, though uni¬ 
formly courteous, obstinately refused to listen. That he 
had reason to doubt the sincerity of these protestations 
is evident from the severe, though in some respects 
accurate criticisms, passed after his death. The jealousy 
resulting from a latent consciousness of Bacon’s superior 
powers may have played its part; but as much may be 
sot down to the radical difference in their characters. 
Cecil, as Professor Gardiner admits, though within the 
sphere of his vision unrivalled by the statesmen of his 
day,” was himself without a spark of genius, or sym¬ 
pathy with it, and the two greatest men of action of 
the ago were probably his secret bugbefirs. All throe 
had the interests of the realm at heart, but their ideas 
of advancing them were opposed : the ambition of 
Eoleigh was to extend its bounds; of Bacon, to recon¬ 
cile King and people in a large tolerance of creeds and 
gradual reform; the duty of the comparatively narrow¬ 
minded Secretary, with whom lay the power, was to 
rpgiilato its finances, strike bargains between sovereign 
and subject, and enforce against recusants in religion or 
politics the laws whose administration ho inherited from 
his father, Lord Burghley. 

That Bacon’s prospects were marred by hia part in 
the trial of Essex has not been sho>vn : that ho feared 
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they might bo, or was disturbed by floating criticisms, is 
evident from the “Apology” addressed in 1604 to 
Mountjoy. It is, as the title implies, an ex imrte state¬ 
ment, and open to the charge of occasiomd inaccuracy in 
details, but not more than may be accounted for by 
lapses of a memory often found similarly wanting. As 
regards the reception of this widely circulated paper we 
have no direct evidence. It called forth no reply, and 
its silent acceptance by a nobleman who was an intimate, 
if not confederate, of the unfortunate earl, encourages us 
to hold that it nowhere seriously perverts the truth. At 
all events, the feeling tigainst the writcu*, whatever its 
extent, seems to have gradually died. His position at 
this time i& tersely defined by an historian who is not 
misled by Bacon’s own renunciations of political life, in 
the “ winters of his discontent” : “At the commence¬ 
ment of the session (1604) ho stood high in the estima¬ 
tion of his contemporaries. Two borouglis ha<i elected 
him as their rei)resentativo. His fellow-members showed 
their appreciation of his abilities by intrusting him with 
the greatest share in the most weighty business. Scarcely 
a committee was named on any matter of importance on 
which his name did not occur. ... If a conference 
was to bo held with the House of Lords, he was almost 
invariably put forward to take a leading part in the 
argument. Hor is this to be wondered at: . . . at this 
time all his opinions were in unison with those of the 
House itself. . . . Yet with all this he was a dissatisfied 
man. He had now reached the mature age of forty-four, 
and he had long been anxious to bo in a position from 
which he might carry out the great policy—toleration in 
the Church and reform in the Stato~-which he knew to 
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be necessary for the wellbeing of the nation. The 
now King had look(;d coldly upon him; . . . he was 
not admitted to any participation in the affairs of Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

It is satisfactory to reflect that Bacon won as much of 
James's favour as he ever attained, by his firm yet tem¬ 
perate advocacy of a measure which he thoroughly ap¬ 
proved. The Union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland naturnlly suggested a further consolidation of 
the kingdoms, and the first five years of the new reign 
were largely devoted to discussions on adjusting tlie 
relations and assimilating the laws of the two countries. 
That Bacon 'Nvas sensible of the diflicultie.s in the 'way 
appears from his remark to Northumberland, after his 
brief interview during the royal progress south: ** The 
King hiisteneth to a mixture of both kingdoms and 
nations faster perhaps than policy will conveniently 
bear; ” but he pressed for the Union as a near end, and 
in 1603 addressed to James, on the subject, a philoso- 
pliical discourse abounding in those analogies, sometimes 
pushed to the verge of phantasy, by which he so often 
expressed his belief in the harmony of the universe. 

. There is, he contends, “ a consent betweem the rules of 
nature and the true rules of policy; the one being 
nothing else but an order in the government of the 
world, the other an order in the government of an 
estate.” Ho then dwells on the difference between 
mere transient compositions and the perfect mixtures, 
like that of earth, water, oil, in the vegetable and 
mineral world, or of the races slowly but continuously 
naturalised, under the Homan Government, in the polit¬ 
ical ; adding; ** CompoeitiQ is oime hominisy midio opm 
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naturfje. ... It is the duty of man to make a fit appli¬ 
cation of bodies together, but the perfect fermentation 
and incorporation of them must be left to time.” Hence, 
while between the realms there is already one speech, 
and there may well be one name for the united mon¬ 
archy, destined to a greatness in modem times unpar¬ 
alleled, wo must not too closely insist on an exact 
identity of laws. ^ rente rarietas m'tj seitamra non 
nit . . . Manners and consent in thcnii is to be sought 
industriously, but not to bo enforced. For nothing 
amongst people tends to so much pertinacity in holding 
their customs as sudden and violent effort tp remove 
them.” 

With more practical detail and illustration, by speech 
and document, Bacon continued, during the three fol¬ 
lowing years, to press tlio same arguments. In his 
“Articles touching the Union,” drawn up in 1604, re¬ 
ferring to the King's “ heroical desire to reduce the 
kingdoms into unity,” he subjoins: “ Whereas as I 
would gladh^ sing aloud, Sic itur ad astray so in a mons 
submissive voice I must necessarily remember unto your 
Majesty that warning or caveat, Arduxi qttcc pulcra.** 
On the 20th October, James, adopting the fainous nomen¬ 
clature evidently suggested by his adviser, assmned “ the 
stile and title of King of Great Britany ” ; and when a 
joint commission met to arrange the teniis of Union, 
they came to an almost unanimous agreement. Tlie 
majority of the Commons were prevailed on to entertain 
the naturalisation of all subjects of the Crown, post-nati 
and ante-naii alike; but the King’s obstinate claim to 
confer it, propHo imtu, roused to resistance the com¬ 
mercial conservatism which, with other prejudices, rcli- 
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gious dilferences, and events consequent on the Civil 
War, deferred for a hundred years the amalgamation of 
the realms. Fear of free competition, whetted by jealousy 
of favourites, was at first the ruling motive of the oppo 
, sition: it found violent voice in the Parliament of 1607, 
when one member arraigned the Scotch as a nation of 
beggars, and another compared them to famished cattle 
about to be let loose on a rich pasturage. 

Bacon^s reply to invectives wdiich anticipated those of 
Cleveland, Churchill, and Johnson in later generations, 
is notable as conveying the same view of “ the greatness 
of nations” set forth in his lissay. After contending 
that there is no glut of inhabitants in England at large 
—^none certainly that her insular position and the invi¬ 
tation to emigrants of the ** desolate and wasted king¬ 
dom of Ireland” do not enable her readily to dispose 
of—he demands : “ AVhat is the "worst effect that can 
follow of surcharge of people ? Look into all stories, 
and you shall find it no other than some honourable 
war for the enlargement of their borders. . . , Omne 
solum fm'H x>atria was spoken indeed of the patience of 
an exiled man; but it is no less tnie of the valour of a 
warlike nation.” Finally, contrasting the Homan with 
the Spartan policy towards naturalisation, and appealing 
to the great results of uniting kingdoms in Spain, France, 
and England itself, “now so strongly fused that wo 
scarce know whether the Heptarchy wci*e a story or a 
fable,” ho sums up the benefits of Union under the two 
heads of surety and of greatness:— 

“ Testudo intra tegumm tuta eat. But if ihorc bo any 
parts tliat lie open they -endanger all the rest: the French 
and the Spaniaid, both these had, as it were, their several 
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postern gates, whereby they might liaVe approach to annoy 
us. France had Bcotland, and Spain had Ireland. . . . That 
of Scotland is cut off by the union. ... So much for surety. 
For greatness, I think a man may speak it soberly and with¬ 
out bravery that this kingdom of England, liaving Scotland 
united, Ireland reduced, the sea provinces of the Low Coun¬ 
tries contracted entering into a contract], and shipping 

maintained, is one of the greatest monarchies, in forces truly 
esteemed that hath been in the U’orld; if indeed we shall 
refer our counsels to greatness and power, and not quench 
them too miicli with consideration of utility and wealtli. 
For was it not, think you, a true answer that Solon of Greece 
made to the rich King Cra'sus of Lydia, when he showed 
unto him a great quantity of gold that he had gathered 
together in ostentation of IlIs greatness and might, ... if 
another come that hath better iron than you, he will be lord 
of all your gold ? Ncitber is the authority of Macliiavel to bo 
despised, who scorneth the proverb of estate, taken first from 
a speech of Mucianiis, that moneys ai*e the sinews of wars, 
and saith there are no true sinews of wars but the very 
sinews of the arms of valiant men. . . . Methinks we should 
a little disdain that the kingdom of Spain . . . should ofj 
late take unto themselves that spirit of a monarcliy in the' 
West, according to that doAUce, Video solem orientein in 
occilentef only because thej^ have ravished from some wild 
and unarmed people mines and store of gold; and on the 
other side, that this island of Brittany, seated and manned 
as it is, and that hath, I make no question, the best iron in 
the world—that is, the best soldiers of the world—should 
think of nothing but reckonings and audits.” 

LoflI Bacon did not write Shakespeare’s plays; but 
there is something startling in the like magnificence of 
speech in which they find voice for sentiments, often 
as nearly identical when they anticipate as when they 
contravene the manners of tlipught and standards of 
action that prevail in out country in our age. They 
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are similar in their respect for rank and dignity, in their 
belief in royal right divine, in their contempt for the 
vulfjm mutaln'le, depreciation of the merely commercial, 
and exaltation of a military, spirit; above all, in their 
view of the duty of Englishmen to knit together the 
forces and extend the bounds of— 

“ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea.'^ 

The above and numerous other passages show that 
neither the statesman nor the poet had, for good or evil, 
more share than any other Elizabethan, of our recent 
sometimes quixotic cosmopolitanism. 

Prominent among Bacon’s virtues were tolerance and 
humanity j but ho was never disposed to stretch ab¬ 
stractions against a present good to the State. Gene¬ 
rally contending for a relaxed penal code, ho was will¬ 
ing to apply it, with almost obsolete rigour, in cases of 
treason. His advocacy of the Union rested less on the 
desires of cither peoples than on the strengthening of 
the kingdom. Similarly, when the “ Irish j^lantations ” 
came to he dolinitcly discussed, he made comparatively 
small account of the old inhabitants. At the close of 
Mountjoy’s successful campaign there was a lull in the 
storm; but, under his successors, the smouldering 
ashes in that inflammable soil had been rekindled, 
and renewed rebellions had opened men’s eyes to the 
necessity of taking steps for a more permanent pacifi¬ 
cation. Now settlements (1607-1608) were resolved 
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on. Two modes of effecting tKeso were advocated: one 
by Cbicbester, the new Lord Lieutenant; the other by a 
body of commissioners sent out to examine the matter. 

I take, in tliis instance without full agi'cement, a few 
sentences from Professor Gardiner’s statement of the 
point at issue. It being on both sides agieed that the 
new population should be composed of retired Crown 
servants and of Scotch and English colonists, 

** Chichester would have treated the Irish as possessoi's of 
the soil. . . . The commissioners were ready to look 

upon the map of the north of Ireland as if it bad been a 
sheet of white paper. ... If the plan of the deputy 
were carried out, Ireland would be left in tlie main to its own 
inhabitants, and the English Government would have limited 
its interference to salutary control and education. . . . 
If the scheme of the commissioners were adopted, Ulster was 
doomed to a confiscation which would hand it over to an 
alien race. . . . Even the man of transcendent genius, 

who was ready to give his advice on the subject, failed to 
grasp the real bearings of the case. . . . Bacon . . . 
above all things hated anarchy, and the proposed enterprise 
was welcome to him as the heaviest blow that had yet been 
dealt to the chronic anarchy of Ireland. By the side of such 
a work he looked upon the Virginian colony as upon the 
romantic achievements of Amadis dc Gaul when compared 
with the deeds narrated in Cmsar’s * Commentaries.’ ” 

Whether Bacon or his critic has taken the sounder 
view of the colony which remains the best hope for 
Irish loyalty, depends on the extent to which a half- 
barbaric race can be trusted with self-government. 

We must now revert to the position wliich Bacon, 
under the new reign, had taken up with regard to the 
two great questions that directly lay at the root of the 
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strife already on the horizon of English politics—a strife 
which he clearly foresaw. 

Shortly after his accession, James found himself called 
on to deal with the two extreme religious parties of the 
State, both of which had been coerced by the rigid de¬ 
termination of l^lizabeth to enforce the whole doctrine 
and discipline of Anglicanism. For a time it seemed 
as if the hopes of both parties were, under the new 
rAgimCf to bo fulfilled. The tolerance of James was 
genuine; he had none of the zeal of bigotry, nor the 
Queen's natural cbead of the sectaries on either side who 
had distracted England during the reigns of her im¬ 
mediate predecessors; lie liad read more than enough 
to know that wise men and loyal citizens had been of 
various theological opinions; his love of disputation it¬ 
self involved an admission of somewhat wide limits for 
its exorcise; his birth and marriage to Anno of Den¬ 
mark led him to be regarilcd with complacency by the 
Catholics; his education, by the Puritans. Early > in 
his reign the discovery of a plot (Watson's) by one 
of the Jesuits themselves led to the resiiscitation of the 
recusancy fines against them; and later in tlie same 
year, on the presentation by tho ultra-Protestants of a 
petition for certain reforms, he had made arrangements 
for a conference on the mooted points. On tho meet¬ 
ing of tliis assembly there seemed a fair prospect 
that tho policy of concession, inclusion, and freedom 
of opinion to all whose civil allegiance was assured, 
would bo preferred to that of repression and the en¬ 
forcement of a strict conformity. 

On this policy, Paeon, as we have seen, had vainly 
insisted during the previous reign. He returned to its 

P.-XIII. p 
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advocacy in a paper “ to the King, at his first coming 
in,” entitled, Considerations touching the better Pacifir 
cation and Edification of the Church,’* printed in 1604. 
This paper, a sequel to that of 1589, follows on the 
same lines. The spirit in which the two are written 
is identical: both may be compared with the Essay of 
1612 on “Unity in Religion”: both are more Erastian 
than Puritan at heart. The difference is, that in the 
latter the suggested concessions to the Nonconformist 
party are more numerous and definite. Bacon, starling 
with the principle, applicable alike to civil and sacred 
govominont, that wise rulers “over hold the whole 
more dear than any part,” protests against extremes— 
“ Some, averse to change, protect the evil by the good \ 
others speak as if their scope were only to set forth 
what is good, jmd not to set forth wliat is possible; 
which is to wish and not to propound.” There follows 
a reminiscence of the Marprolate pamphleteers, with 
the expression of dislike of all “immodest bitterness, 
peremptory presumption, and popular handling.** 

In answer to those who maintain that there shoidd be 
no innovation in the Church ho (piotes the precept, 
afterwards made a rubric of his ‘ Organuin,* State super 
vias antiquaSf et videte gzicenam sit recta et vera^ et am¬ 
bulate in edy emphasising the second clause— 

“ If man shall not by his industry, virtue, and polity, as 
it were with the oar row against the stream of time, all in¬ 
stitutions and ordinances, be they never so pure, will cor¬ 
rupt and degenerate. Why should the civil state be restored 
by good laws every third or fourth year, and the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal receive no alteration for five-and-forty years? . . . 

They may as well tell me that churches and chapels need no 
reparations, though houses and castles do.** 
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The time, ho contends, is good for reasonable reforms; 
for the spring of kingdoms is to the renovation of 
policies as that of the year to bodies natural. He then 
recurs to his refrain, “ One faith, one baptism, not one 
hierarchy, one ceremony; ” and passes more than for¬ 
merly into the consideration of details. The suggested 
modifications are mainly interesting as showing how 
far, when untrammelled, llacon was prepared to go. 
Jlis concessions, all in the direction of simplicity and 
liberty, are in every instance too carefully guanled to 
have satisfied the Ihiritaii demand; but if the King 
and his other advisers had gone as far, the Puritan 
catastrophe would at least have been delayed. 

“ Kothing,” ho afterwards wrote in his ‘ Essays,* “ doth 
so much keep men out of the Church, and drive men out 
of the Church, as breach of unity. And therefore, when¬ 
soever it cometh to that pass that one saith, Eccq in 
dem'tOf another saith, Kece inymetralihm —that is, when 
some seek Christ in the conventicles of heretics, and 
others in an outward face of a Church, that voice had 
need continually to sound in men*s ears, Nolite exire 
—Go not out.** This is the voice, tliat of a modem Broad 
Churchmjin bom prematurely in the sixteenth century, 
with which Bacon speaks in his message of pacification, 
dwelling more on his one aim to give the Church of 
England widely sheltering wings, than on his other to 
soften the severity of her countenance to those without 
the fold. This paper, as the essay, is a plea for unity 
procured without “dissolving or defacing the laws of 
charity ** on the one side, or of “ human society ** on the 
other ; above all, without taking up “ Mahomet*8 SAVord 
or the like of it, . . . dashing the first table against the 
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fiecond, and so considering men os Christians, os we for¬ 
get that they arc men, which is to bring down the 
Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of a dove, in the 
shape of a vulture and a raven.” 

Here, as elsewhere, ho approves of government by 
bishops, but with limited powers. They shouhl act, not 
as autocrats, but as the Bishop of Rome with his car¬ 
dinals, in council or convocation. Alisolution ho is 
inclined to disallow, and excommunication save in causes 
of the greatest weight. Of private ba 2 )tism by laymen 
ho disapproves ; but thinks the ring in marriage un¬ 
essential, and holds that the use of the cap and surplice, 
“things in their nature indifferent, and yet by some 
held to be superstitions, falls witliin the compass of the 
rule that the stronger do descend and yield to the weaker. 
... For the subscription, it seeineth to bo in the nature 
of a confession, and therefore more proper to bind in the 
unity of faith . . . than for rites and ceremonies.” As' 
to the liturgy, whose action he regards “as high and 
holy as tliat of the sermon,” ho deprecates reverence being 
withdraw'u from it by inveighing against a dumb minis¬ 
try. “ Tlio house of God is called that of prayer, not of 
preaching. . . . The best actions of His worship may be 
extolled excessively. As the extolling of the sacrament 
bred the superstition of the mass, of the liturgy and 
prayers that of the monastical orders and oraisons, so no 
doubt preaching may be magnifiod ... as if all the 
whole body of God^s worship should be turned into an 
ear.” 

Music is a proper part of woraliip. “That there 
should bo singing of psalms and spiritual songs is not 
denied,” and the grave sound of the oigan is a better 
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accompaniment to the pause for meditation after reading 
the Word than a still silence. But in “more pompous 
times” too many figures of music liave been added 
to the primitive simplicity. Bacon would revive the old 
custom of ministers meeting on week-days iji some town 
to exhort and expound the fcicripture, known as “pro¬ 
phesying ”; but on the express condition that tliey be 
specially educated and trained and found capable. “ For 
,God forbid that every man that can take unto liimself 
boldness to speak an hour togctlier in a church upon 
a text, should be admitted for a preacher, though ho 
mean never so well ”—adding with a touch of humour, 
“ I know there is a great latitude in gifts and a great 
variety in auditories and congregations, but yet there is an 
(diquid infimum below which you ought not to descend” 
The prospects resting on this and similar overtures 
were blighted by the bad tactics of the extreme parties, 
and by tli(j temper of the King. One condition of tbe 
success of a concession is, that it shall be well received, 
accepted with at least a show of grace, and not too 
ostentatiously vaunted as a mere instalment of rights 
deferred; moreover, that too much advantage shall not 
be taken, of the liberty which it confers. This rule of 
policy, if not of princij^le, was, at this crisis, set at 
nought by those most interested in preserving it. The 
Catholics, the pressure on them being relieved, poured 
into the country in such alarming numbers, and set 
about the work of conversion with such untimely zeal, 
that the King, urged on by the strong nnti-Eomanist 
party in Parliament, was induced to issue a decree for the 
banishment of the priests. A new Act against recusants 
(1005) was passed which, after much reluctance on the 
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part of James then engaged in carrying on liopeleiRs 
negotiations with Kome, was put in force. The Gun¬ 
powder Plot had the effect which, in days before Eng¬ 
lishmen had been found to make yielding to outrage a 
maxim of state, naturally attended overt acts of vio¬ 
lence failing of complete success. The intended assas¬ 
sins discredited the whole party to which they belonged, 
and men again losing the sense of security that alone 
makes tolerance possible, caUed for and obtained new 
repressive laws, stricter oaths of allegiance, and severer 
punishmenis. For the rest of the reign the period of 
Protestant forbearance was at an end. Nor was the 
event of the struggle on the other side of the field on 
the whole more favourable. The Puritans made no 
more profession than the Jesuits did of any wish to 
extend to others the charity they demanded for them¬ 
selves ; neither, on the other hand, did the leading repre¬ 
sentatives of the High Church party. Accordingly, at 
the Hampton Court conference, they met to clash rather 
than to be reconciled. Bancroft, for the bishops, as¬ 
suming the authority of divine right, insisted on sub¬ 
scription to new and more rigid articles; while Reynolds, 
representing the extremer Nonconformists, declaimed 
like a Fifth-monarchy man, and pulling the bishop’s 
sleeves, told him they were “ rags of Popery.” Little was 
to be expected from such a discussion. To the King’s 
credit it must be admitted that on. many points he held 
the balance with a fairly even hand between the dispu¬ 
tants ; but led away at last by his own verbosity and 
love of dictation, he lost his temper and cut the matter 
short with, '•'‘LeRoi ^avimray* declaring as regards liberty 
in ceremonies, ** I will have none of that: I will have 
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ono doctrine, one discipline, one religion, in substance 
and ceremony.” A few demands were granted, the 
Tnost important, that for a new revision of the Bil)le, 
resulting in the great standard of 1611 ; but the Koii- 
confonnists were made aware they would get no more 
concessions from the King, who had definitely cut him¬ 
self adrift in Church matters from the policy of Bacon 
and adopted tliat of Elizabeth. His violence, set in a 
new direction, showed itself most conspicuously in the 
fdmous i)ersecution, in 1606, of the Scotch ministers; 
when the pupil of Buchanan paved the way for the 
attempt to force the doctrine and ceremonial of Laud 
on the countrymen of Knox. 

There is little more of consequence to record regarding 
Bacon^s views of religious policy, llis * Essays ’ and pas¬ 
sages in the * He Augmentis * show that his ideal of the 
relations of Church and State never underwent any 
serious change; but his standard of what was practically 
attainable for England in his time, may have been 
lowered. The uncompromising spirit of Catholic and 
Puritan alike—the one rising into treason and keeping 
up a constant threat in our redations with foreign Courts, 
the other tending to become more rancorous under dis¬ 
ability—may have, in a minor degree, wrought a change 
in the mind of the philosopher similar to that which it 
effected in the theory and practice of the once tolerant 
King, in the minds of most men, a policy proved futile 
is apt to be discarded with a feeling approaching to dis¬ 
gust. But in politics, as in philosophy, Bacon was 
never content to surrender his designs or to lay 
them aside; when the best course failed, he was ever 
ready to throw the same energy into the prosecution 
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of the second best. At the opposite pole from those 
who draw a hard and fast line between principle and 
expediency, expediency became to him a new principle 
in default of the old. Disai^pointed in his endeavours 
to establish a tolerance only attained in hhigland after 
the lapse of two and a half centuries, he set himself to 
advocate as much of it tis the King and his other advisers, 
and porha 2 )s the influential majority of the nation, would 
permit. It was not in his nature to lead forlorn-hopes; 
and in addressing himself to Yillicrs in 161G, he natu¬ 
rally warned him against vainly endeavouring to fly in 
the face of liis master’s prejudices. Hence, in his letter, 
he dwells on his Majesty’s aixthority as Defender of the 
Faith, and advises the favourite to be no instrument to 
countenance the Homan Catholics, to whom he was of 
kin, and to bo on his guard against the innovations of 
sectaries on the other side, whom “a little connivance 
sets on fire.” “ Men,” ho says, ** are naturally over 
prone to superstition; the true Protestant religion is 
settled in the golden mean; the enemies unto her are 
the extremes on either hand”—an assertion which even 
now is capable of defence. The other counsels in the 
same paper,—as to prefer none to places hi the Church 
“for any respect, but only such as for their loaniing, 
gravity, and worth ” are deserving; to cherish schools and 
colleges; to revert, when possible, to the prim-tive in¬ 
stitution of a Church which ho will not say is jure 
divinoy but nearest the apostolical truth—concede less 
to the partialities of the sovereign than was often his 
wont: they convey the sentiments of an accommodating 
and reconciling statesman, rather than, as has been said, 
of a converted courtier. 
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Bacon followed a similar coTirso with regard to the 
early phases of the great dispute aTx)ut the respective 
limits of the royal and popular power, which i-an through 
this reign and culminated in the next, We have seen 
tliat the first step in the gradual passage of feudal into 
modern England was the assumption hy the Crown of 
many functions of government in earlier ages divided 
with the nobility j that the Tudors were aided in this 
hy the critical circumstances of tlie tinui, by the force 
and decision of their characters, and the common-sense 
which, in the case of the Ifenrys and Elizabeth, under¬ 
lay their arbitrary tempers. In the opening years of 
tho seventeenth century men were less tolerant of abuses 
grown out of date, while the respite from dangers at 
homo and abroad left them more free to concentrate 
their energies on reforms become urgent. The King, 
whose learning was without tact, came, to the throne in 
utter ignorance of tlie spirit of tlio times : on every occa¬ 
sion that offered, he arrogated to himself with garmlous 
insistance more direct authority tluin had been exerted 
by the most warlike and imperious of his predecessors. 
His claim to bo above law ^ brought liiin into hostile 
contact with two classes of men—the leaders of the 
popular party in tho House, and tlio common-law judges 
led by Coke, who, with even greater right and know¬ 
ledge, resented so preposterous an assumption. Between 
these and James, Cecil and Bacon both strove to oflect 
an accommodation, hut in different ways,—the former by 
arranging definitely the terms of some compromise, the 

1 Vide account of interview with Coke, Goirdiier, Hist., vol. ii. 
p. 89: Tlien,” said the King, ** I shall bo under the law, which is 
treason to affirm.** 
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latter by leaving open the abstract principle and induc¬ 
ing the King to give way, as by his own free will, on 
some of the points at issue. The conflict of Prerogative 
and Privilege emerged soon after the meeting of the first 
Parliament in January 1604, when Sir Francis Goodwin, 
whose election had been declared illegal, was, notwith¬ 
standing, ordered by the Commons to take his seat. 
The question of the right of the House to judge exclu¬ 
sively of its own returns being thus raised, the King 
took the adverse side and ordered a conference >rvith the 
judges. The influence of Bacon, after much tedious 
dispute, procured an adjustment, in terms of which a 
writ was filed for a new election, and the right of the 
House for the future conceded,—a result conciliatory to 
all concerned, and consincuously creditable to the tact of 
its chief promoter. 

Dean Church, one of Bacon^s severest critics, has ad¬ 
mitted tlmt “ he never wavered in his loyalty to his own 
House, where it is clear that his authority was great,” 
and that in dealing with the Commons his policy was 
“ to bo content with the substance and not stand on the 
shadow.” But he was led into concessions which, though 
designed to be nominal, resulted in the policy of always 
siding with the King when a dead-lock arose. Foremost 
in the list of grievances presented in this first session 
were those relating to Wardships, offices given, with or 
without an equivalent, to royal favourites, who were 
often tempted practically to plunder the minors indis- 
crirainately intrusted to their keeping. Next came 
PunvEYANOES, rights or allowances similarly granted to 
persons who, under pretext of providing means for State 
services in the provinces, exacted taxes, in kind, from 
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the inhabitants, like those levied by the Homan pro- 
consuls, The latter injustice, akin to that which would 
be felt in our days if a railway company were empowered 
to cut down without compensation the trees of an 
ancestral park, was assailed with peculiar bitterness by 
the upper middle class, then and long after the main¬ 
stay of the House. Throughout this controversy, 
bating the inevitable loyal professions, Bacon adhered 
to the popular side; and without any absolute conces¬ 
sions being wrung from the Crown, the more glaring 
grievances were redressed. 

On another question in which ho was engaged, the 
results arrived at were less satisfactory. 

Local goveunment —?. c., power, Avithin still con¬ 
tested limits, given to resident magistrates to decide on 
matters affecting their town or county—is in our times 
a popular cry; for the magistrates, supposed to l)e better 
versed in local affairs than liiglier functionaries at a dis¬ 
tance, arc elected by and responsible to the people. Local 
government was, on the other hand, under tlio Tudors, 
an extension of the prerogative and an object of popular 
attack; for the jmisdiction of the courts exempt from 
the control of law officers in London Avas A’^csted in land¬ 
lords or noblemen appointed by and directly subordinate 
to the CroAvii. The imj^erfect amalgamation of the 
kingdom, down to the close of tlie sixteenth century, 
justified the delegation of considerable poAvers to the 
courts of such outlying districts as Yorkshire and Wales. 
These regions still, in some res 2 )ects, resembled Crown 
colonies, or inland islands, peculiarly governed from 
distinct centres. The differences arising from the exist¬ 
ence of such fm imperium in imperio related cither to 
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tho legal sphere of the local jurisdiction or to its area. 
On tho latter point, the conflict arose ■when, in 1604, 
an appeal against the jurisdiction of Lord Zouch, Presi¬ 
dent of tho Court of the Marches {i.p.j tlio four Eng¬ 
lish counties bordering on Wales), was presented to and 
confirmed by tho King’s Bencli. The dispute continued, 
with wavering interventions of the Privy Council, till 
in 1606 it came before Parliament and was there argued 
as a question of tho iDrcrogative. In this matter, with 
some concessions regarding the exaction of fines, &c., 
Bacon gave liis wliole weight to tho royal side. Insist¬ 
ing on the need of local courts to deal with tho afTiiirs 
of a turbulent border-land, and plausibly maintaining 
that “the power of the gentry” (whom the locally 
placed royal courts restrained) “is the chief fear and 
danger of tho good subject in these shires,” his argument 
on this occasion practically prevailed, though tho 
matter came up again and again—1610, 1614, 1617— 
for renewed discussion. The full jurisdiction, liable to 
practical checks, given lo the English border shires, as 
to Wales, was one of tho customs which tho revolution 
of the next reign swept away. Tho question is inter¬ 
esting to Bacon’s biographer as having evoked the most 
explicit of his declarations in favour of divine right:— 

“The king lioldeth not liia i>rei‘ugativcs of any kind from 
the law, but immediately from God, as he holdeth his crown. 
. . The State, whose proper duty and eye is the general 
good, and in that reganl the balancing of all degrees, . . . 
will happily consider this point above law, that monarchies 
in name do often degenerate into aristocracies, or rather 
oligarchies, in nature by two insensible degrees. The first is, 
when prerogatives are made envious or subject to the con¬ 
struction of laws. The second is, when hiw as an oracle is 
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fixed in place. . . . God forbid that we should be governed 
by men's discretions and not by the law; for certainly a 
king that governs not thereby can neither be comptable to 
Qocl for his administration, nor have a happy and settled 
reign. But God forbid also, upon pretence of liberties or 
laws, government should have any head but the king.” 

In endeavouring to summarise IJacon’a contributions 
of this period to the history of the time, wo have been 
looking at only half his life. To most men the labour 
involved in the public tasks ho had undertaken, and in 
great measure executed, would have been employment 
enough. But his energy was supernatural, and finding 
no meaner vent in the dissipations of the passions, it was 
wholly bestowed on intellectual achievements. Had Ba¬ 
con never written a lino of philosophy, he would already 
have established a claim to bo regarded as one of the 
foremost lawyers and most active speakers of his ago. 
But the respite from official responsibility allowed dur¬ 
ing these years, gave him an opportunity of making 
some progress in the design which, according to Mr 
Spedding, he had first definitely entertained in 1603, of 
throAving his thoughts on spe<;ul{itive matters into popu¬ 
lar form, and inviting the co-operation of others to make 
them practical. With tliis view he published his 
‘Proem on the Interpretation of Nature,' and about 
the same date wrote the ‘Valerius Terminus.’ In 1605 
appeared the two books of ‘ The Advancement of Learn¬ 
ing,* by which, next to the ‘ Essays,' he is best known 
to the literary world. This Avas introduced by letters 
to the Loixl Chancellor Egoi*ton (to Avhom he Avrote 
shortly afterwartls suggesting a History of Great Britain), 
Sir Thomas Bodley, Lords Buckhurst and Salisbury, 
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through yrhom ho obtained permission to dedicate tho 
work to the King. In 1606 he proposed to Dr Playfair, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, to have it 
translated into Latin ; but the scheme fell through till It 
was expanded in the ‘De Augmentis.^ A little later 
came tho ‘Cogitata ct Visa,’ and an Essay to tho 
Provost of Eton on tho “ Helps to the Intellectual 
Powers.” When wo add that tho writer was at the 
same time engaged in enlarging and supplementing the 
early (1697) edition of liis ‘Essays,’ ^ the list will appear 
sufficient to have exhausted any ordinary industry dur¬ 
ing four years. Bacon was no more half-hearted in 
politics than Milton was; but both men, feeling other 
calls, wore apt to weary even of the strife they loved; 
and as tho one, in the midst of his battle with tho 
bishops, complains of having “tho use only of his left 
hand ” and laments the loss of his “ singing robes,” so 
the other, with his perpetual refrain, multum incola 
fuit mta aniina, reverts from planning colonics and 
adjusting rival claims, to his self-imposed task of laying 
the foundations of a State greater even than his larger 
England, an empire w Xoyots Kci/Acny, ** built beneath the 
tide of war.” 

1 The MS. set of Essays discovered in the British Mnseuni, of earlier 
date than tho edition of 1612, contains the Essay **On Deformity," 
which must thorefore have been written before Cecil's death. 
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CIIAPTEE IV. 

BACON SOLICITOR-aENERAL. 

1607-1613. 

In tlio summer of 160C, Coke, as Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, hecanio the champion of the Pcnch, 
alike against King and Parliament; and 8ir ITcnry 
Holxirt was appointed to lill the vacant place of Attorney- 
General, Paeon heiJig again passed over. On this, the 
last of hia professional rebuffs, liis smothered indigna¬ 
tion found vent, as formerly, in respectful remonstrances. 
To the King he wrote recounting his services j to Salis¬ 
bury, in the old strain, assuming goodwill and pressing 
for the Solicitorship; to the Chancellor, almost patheti¬ 
cally, and with one of his rare domestic references ;— 

“I humbly pray your lordship to consider that tinie 
groweth precious with me, an<l that a married man is seven 
years older in his thoughts the first day. And therefore 
what a discomfortable thing it is for me to be unsettled 
still. Certainly, were it not that I think myself born to do 
my Sovereign service (and therefore in that station I will 
live and die), otherwise, for my own private comfort, it were 
better for me that the King did blot me out of his book. 
. . . And, were it not to satisfy my wife’s friends, and 
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to get myself out of being a common gaze and a speech, 1 
protest before God I would never speak word for it.” 

At last (June 25, 1607) the Solicitorship was made 
vacant by other promotions, and Bacon's nomination 
to the office marked the first step in the ladder on which, 
for fifteen years, he had been vainly endeavouring to 
set his foot. The office was estimated at about XI000 
annual wortli. To this (July 16, 1608) was added the 
Clerkship of the Star Chamber, the reversion of which 
ho had held for nineteen years, worth nearly X2000, 
raising his income to over X5000. 

The new Solicitor, with the zeal that never forsook 
him, set himself to discharge the duties of his post. Of 
those strictly legal, we need only note that all his judg¬ 
ments were regarded as authoritative by the lawyers, 
among whom he seems to have ranked second only to 
Coke. On questions bordering between strict law and 
politics, Coke and Bacon were constantly at variance: 
the former, by disposition and training an analytic 
precisian, was bent on settling all issues by rule and 
prcced(mt; the latter, with his imaginative synthesis 
and frequent over-scorn of detail, inclined to set aside 
or bond, sometimes to excess, minor matters of the law 
to what he conceived to bo exigencies of State. Techni¬ 
calities apart, his work as Solicitor consisted in drawing 
up i>foclamations (as the admirable Note to Jurors in 
1607, extolling tlie dignity of their office, and that on 
the Jurisdiction of the Marches), and conducting im¬ 
portant cases ; while in Parliament ho was pursuing his 
role as a Unionist and reconciler. The sole notable 
events of his private life during this peiiod ore his 
friendly intervention in some dispute between the “ little 
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violent lady” his mother-in-law and her husband, and 
the separation from his most constant friend (the model, 
it is said, of the later essay on “Friendship”) Toby 
Matthew, who, liaving been converted to Catholicism, 
was in 1607 practically exiled. The second year of his 
Solicitorship is marked by reports at once temperate, 
practical, and strong, in favour of ameliorating the 
penal laws,^ also by the discourse on “ Irish Plantations,” 
to which wo have already referred. 

Bacon was far from being elated by his new offices : 
his success carried with it the thought of his defeats. 
Fortune’s first favours had come to him in his forty- 
seventh year, in such a manner as to deprive them of 
half their honour and all their grace. He was, besides, 
assailed by one of those “ symtoincs of melancholy ” or 
“malign humours”—the natural accompaniments of a 
sedative, over-studious, and hitherto disappointed life— 
of which he often complains and to which he curiously 
refers in his private diary. 

“ I have found now twice, upon amendment of ray fortune, 
disposition to melancholy and distaste, specially the same 
happening against the long vacation, when company failed 
and business both; for upon my Solicitor’s place I grew in¬ 
disposed and inclined to superstition. Now upon Mill’s 
place ^ I find a relapse imto my old symptom, as I was wont 
to have it many years ago, as after sleeps; strife at meats, 
strangeness, clouds, &c.” 

Allowance must bo made for this condition of mind 
and body, in judging the notes (jotted down during a 
week from July 25 to 31 at the beginning of the long 

1 V'ide Spedding, Life, vol. iv. p. 100. 

3 The Clerkship of the Star Chamber. 

P.—^XIII. G 
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vacation of 1608) known as the Comnientanm Solutus, 
Though, several of these notes, as indicated by the 
mark “ Transportata,” seem to have been carried over 
from older diaries, many relating to recent events must 
have been new, and the temper in which they were 
selected or condensed is coloured with one of the 
“colours of evil.” This medley, the strangest perhaps 
that has ever fallen into biograpliic liands, was for 
the first time printed in 1868 by Mr Spedding, with 
a preface of almost jcsuitical charity. The paper falls 
under three main heads: that strictly personal to 
the writer; philosophical schemes; ami suggestions 
for the policy of the State. Belonging to the first 
head, the medical part is as quaint as a page from 
Burton or Sir Thomas Browne; the financial, a simple 
statement of facts as from an account-book, in which 
innocent extravagances are redeemed by an almost 
childlike naiveta in their narration; the drafts for an 
ideal garden are like the essay on the same theme, or 
the best pages of Evelyn's * 8ylva ’; but the directions 
for his own perpetual canvass as the “ architect of for¬ 
tune,” are generally of such a nature that those who 
revere the memory of the writer wish they had never 
seen the light they were certainly never intended to see. 
The es.sential privacy of the document only goes a cer¬ 
tain way ill excusing those passages; for the penalty of 
greatness is to bear the blaze. Much must be allowed to 
the fashions of an ago when to bo more than “ indifferent 
honest ” was to be “ out of joint ”; most perhaps to the 
circumstances of the writer, who, smarting under a pent- 
up injury, committed himself, with the restivenesa of. 
dyspepsia, to bo splenetic if not rash in his confi- 
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deiiccs. When Bacon was transposing and adding to 
these comments, he was in no mood to be generous to 
the “ mean men ” who had been promoted over him; 
and he has set down his chagrin in a manner which has 
made this paper a welcome mine for his detractors. The 
insolences of Coke are condoned as the forgetfulness of 
a hot-headed man in a rage; while Bacon’s deliberate 
catalogue of the defects of his rivals remains unforgiven. 
It should, however, bo remembered that his censures 
liad always a sliow of reason. ]N'othing, for instance, 
remains to indicate that Hobart, the main butt of 
this paper, had any real claim to tlio position he oc¬ 
cupied ; and as commonplace not only distrusts hut 
dislikes genius, so genius is apt to lie unduly intolerant 
of commonplace. When the great man says of the 
small man, “ Solemn goose. . . . They have made him 
believe he is wondrous wise. . . . Better at shrift than 
at drift. ... Ho will alter a thing, but not mend. . . . 
The coMest examiner. . . . Weak with the judges. . . . 
Nibbling solemnly, ho distiiigiiislicth but not appre- 
hendeth,” &c., the phrases, applied to a successful 
competitor, may not bo in perfect taste, yet the judg¬ 
ments may have been sound. Taste, in the form of 
reticence and measure, was no mark of the Elizabethans; 
and the same reckless exuberance which showed itself 
in the often tangled metaphors of their drama, was 
displayed in the exaggerations alike of invective and 
compliment that passed between the leaders of the 
Court and Bar and Bench. 

Bacon’s censures are rarely, if ever, chargeable with 
insincerity. Few of the lavish praises current in his ago 
were quite sincere; but the licence we grant to Shake- 
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speare’s Sonnets we must refuse to prepared plans of adu¬ 
lation for a personal purpose. The resolutions in the 
‘ Commentary' as to improvement of manner—“ strug¬ 
gling against shyness, hurry in speech, brusquenoss or 
formality”—are as free from reproach as they are full 
of interest; but siich devices of coiirtshii) as: “ Find 
means to be thought in private aifectionate to the Scotch, 

. , . succeed Salisbury, and amuse the King and Prince 
with pastime and glory,^ . . . know the King*s pleasure 
before every terra, . . . fuimish ray Lord of Suffolk^ 
with ornament for public speeches, . . . make him think 
how he should be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if 
I were,” &c., are unfortunate beicrayals of the writer at 
his worst. !N'umerous suggestions relate to winning 
favour with men of rank, mind, or wealth, in pursuit of * 
a nobler object. They indicate that Bacon had become 
aware that the conquest of Nature could not be achieved 
single-handed, that he must have the help of others in 
accumulating facts, sifting evidence, and making experi¬ 
ments. In the list of those whom he thinks of enrolling 
in this service, we find Murray and Chaloner, treasurer 
and housekeeper to the Prince; the Court physicians, 
Hammond and Poe; Eussoll, the chemist; Harriot, the 
mathematician; the Earl of Northumberland; the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, “single, glorious, and believing the 
sense,” and greater than all, “ Sir Walter Ealcigh in the 
Tower.” These were some of the “wits, pens, and 
purses” he hoped to command in the prosecution of a 

1 Hero and below 1 moflemifse the spelling and interpret the 
ciphers. It should be noted that several wums as ^Mnainuate,” 
&c., used by Bacon in this paper, have in our day a more offensive 
meaning attached to them than they then conveyed. 
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work worthy of ono of the Universities, whose Chan¬ 
cellors (Bancroft and Salisbury) he might persuade to 
grant a college, endow it with teachers, and supply it 
with instruments. Already, there, or at Winchester or 
Eton, he saw in imagination the young scholars, the 
imt-nati of science, flocking at the call of his far-sound¬ 
ing bell to a “ Solomon’s House,” wlicre there should bo 
“ laboratories and engines, vaults and furnaces, , , , ter¬ 
races for insolation,” libraries and endowments, galleries 
^V’ith statues for inventors past, and bases for inventors 
to come. To this fore-sketcli of the Eoyal Society and 
the liadcliffe Museum, he attaches heads for more definite 
detail; among them a liistory of marvels compiled 
“without credulity,” and another of the mechanical 
arts, seeing that “ as a man’s disposition is never well 
known till it be crossed nor Proteus ever changed 
shapes till he was straitened and lield fast, so tlic 
passages and variations of Nature cannot appear so fully 
in the liberty of Nature, as in the trials and vexations 
of Art.” With this, the "Wiiter interleaves memoranda 
to “ inquire of learned men beyond the seas , ” and after 
suggesting the plan of his ‘ Bedargutio ’' and ‘ Do Sapi- 
entia Veterum,’ he jots down the tables of motion, 
which served as drafts for part of the * Organum.’ 
Bacon then suddenly returns to politics; and, amid a 
sheaf of public and private suggestions, we come upon 
a passage of abrupt hints and curtailed spelling, in 
which he urges that the nation should be diverted 

1 Tlic other philosophical tracts belonging to this period—e.gr., 

CaloT et Frigus" and ^'Historia Soni et Auditus ” (1G08), with the 
** Descriptio GInbi Tntellectualis ’* of somewhat later date -'all show a 
mind bent on the accumulation of facts. 
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from internal discord by directing its attention abroad: 
“The fairest without disorder or peril is the general 
persuading the king and people, and infusing every¬ 
where the foundation in this isle of a monarchy in the 
West, as an apt seat, State, and people for it. So 
civilising Ireland, further colonising the wild of Scot¬ 
land, annexing the Low Countries,” &c. “The best 
way, in short,” says Mr Spedding in his gloss, “to 
avoid the danger of popular discontent, was for the 
Crown to put itself at the head of some movement 
which should carry the sympathy and ambition of the 
people along with it. The wars with Spain in Eliza¬ 
beth's time, and the bountiful loyalty w'hich rushed to 
James’s assistance upon the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot, had proved how rapidly distastes and disputes 
could be forgotten under the influence of a common 
passion.” Bacon’s hypocrisy, if it must be so called, is 
generally transparent, and those disjointed notes are in 
so far an epitome of his life. They present, in almost 
absurdly confidential microcosm, traits of littleness t)f 
which a common man might be ashamed, along with 
conceptions, in their grandeur seldom dared, of an em¬ 
pire over nature yet unachieved by an jige Avhich has 
put Ariel’s girdle round the world, and of a Protestant 
empire of the North worthy to compete with the schemes 
then revolving in the minds of Raleigh and Henry of 
Navarre. The two designs ran through Bacon’s whole 
career: side by side with the ‘ Cogitata et Visa,’ and the 
* Advancement of Learning,’ he was writing his *In 
Felicem Memoriam Elizabethss,’ and recording in the 
same lofty strain his view “ of the true greatness of the 
kingdom of Britain”—a greatness to be founded on 
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supremacy abroad and. reform from precedent to pre¬ 
cedent at home. But bo regarded this reform as a 
concession to be won, not as a right to be demanded. 

Unless we accept the view that his whole public 
career, from this point, was that of a mere self-seeking 
lawyer, we must believe that the principles which Bacon 
inherited from the days of Elizabeth, gathered strcngtli 
from his increasing distmst of popular government; and 
tliat he came to regard conciliation and concessions in 
detail, with submission in the last resort to the King’s 
will, as the best security for the prosperity of the nation. 
In any case it became more and more the ruling maxnn 
of his policy, already at variance with the sj)irit of the 
times; doubly tlestiiied to failure undcu* a monarch 
devoid alike of grasp to understand, or the tact to play 
his part in canyiiig it out. Bacon’s misfortune wfis that 
ho rarely knew when his advice was vain, and, in the 
tenacity if not the enthusiasm of loyalty, “slid from 
position to position,” till he abandoned almost all the 
ground which, as a reformer, it was necessary for him 
to hold. It is impossible to accept his expressions ro- - 
garding James, whom he proposed to himself to “amuse” 
in order to lead, as wholly sincere; it is absurd to 
suppose they were as false to him as they seem to us. 
Infatuated by a prepossession in favour of his person as 
well as liis place, ho kept on hoping to the last that 
by some shift or circumstance the most pusillanimous of 
kings might bo induced to adopt a spirited foreign, the 
most pedantically self-assertive a magnanimous domestic, 
policy. Ho did not see that his own political projects 
were as inaccessible to a narrow mind as was his philo¬ 
sophy ; that, for a chance of success, they required the 
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eo-operation of a sovereign at least aspiring to the stand- 
ard he was assumed to have attained. The good seeds 
of his counsel fell among thorns, for neither James 
nor any of his dynasty could receive them. The last 
chance of their hearing fmit perished with the death, 
in 1610, of tlie young Prince Henry. The surviving 
heir was left to hasten the revolution which his father's 
adviser had tried to avert—idly, hecauso, knowing what 
to propose and how to compromise, ho never knew 
when to resist. Lacon, never like llohbcs the advo¬ 
cate of autocracy, was always among the foremost to 
press for the calling together of Paiiiamcnts ] hut ho 
seemed to hold their function to ho rather to suggest 
than to decide, comparing the Commons to a noun-ad¬ 
jective to which it remained for the Sovereign to supply 
the substantive. He forgot that, in this case, the one 
was incapable of being truly qualified by the other. “In 
consent,” he wrote with theoretic wisdom, “where tongue- 
strings not heart-strings make the music, harmony may 
end in discord.” Ho failed to see that the King and 
his people were radically oat of tune. 

Three letters ^ of this period, all hearing the date 1609, 
are of special interest, as illustrating Paeon's own view 
of his work—his mode of fitting its parts together, and 
the careful manner of his composition, adding and alter¬ 
ing many times, and thinking “ notliing done till all is 
done.” One is to Matthews, with a copy of the ‘De 
Sapientia Vetcrum'; another, accompanying the ‘ Cogi- 
tata et Visa,' to the lifelong friend of both, Launcelot 
Andrews, Bishop of Ely, afterwards elevated to the see 
of Winchester—in which capacity he, in 1641, sat on a 
^ For all three letters, vide Spedding, Life, &c., voL iv. pp. 141-145. 
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committee of four to investigate the charges against the 
Chancellor; the tliirtl is addressed to Isaac Cosauhon, 
one of the “ learned men beyond sea,’^ who was then at 
Paris, allured thither by the French king holding out to 
him the offer of a professorship. Bacon elsewhere sug¬ 
gests having some of his work printed at Paris, to which 
the prospect of the famous scholar’s association with the 
University and his influence with the Court may have 
been an inducement. But these hopes, with many more, 
were frustrated; and the designs of the groat monarch 
for remodelling the map of Europe were set at nought 
in the following year by the knife of Ravaillac. 

In Henry IV., if we except the comet-like career of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, there expired the last king who brought 
down to later times tlie old spirit of chivalry. On one 
side of his cliaracter ho was tlie last of the knights, 
though, on another, a far-reaching and wily statesman; 
the sole relic on the throne of the Elizahethan age, the 
last who preserved the traditions of the Renaissance. To 
Ilia sometimes (Quixotic, sometimes unreliable, magnanim¬ 
ity, there succeeded the folly and frippery of TiOuis XIII., 
the subtle craft of Richelieu and ^lazarin, and the mere 
selfish glories of Louis XIV., who, in the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, killed the France of Navarro. If 
we set aside Bacon’s grjiiid dreams, and oifer tribute to 
the manly independence of Uighy (Lord Bristol), there 
is henceforth not a gleam of greatness, and little even of 
respectability, in our relations abroad till the time of 
Cromwell. The foreign policy of James may he summed 
up in fortune-hunting—hy alliances projected, broken, 
shifted with the instability of a poltroon, and bargained 
for with the cupidity of a huxter; windings and twist- 
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ings between France, Austria, Spain, and the Nether¬ 
lands, as tiresome to narrate as they were degrading to 
endure; a policy of bluster to the weak and retreat before 
the strong, with the sole prevailing result, in itself and 
its bearing on our domestic history for the sake of 
which alone it here claims mention, Sequitur conclmio 
(letd'iorem partem. 

On August 27 of the same year (IGIO), we have a 
letter in which, with characteristic calmness, Bacon re¬ 
fers to a great though inevitable loss :— 

“Sir Mighaet^ Hickes. 

“ It is but a wisli, and not any ways to desire it to your 
trouble. But I heartily wish I had your company here at 
niy mother’s funeral, which I propose on Thursday next, in 
the forenoon. I dare promise you a good sermon to be ma<le 
by Mr Fenton, the preacher, of dray’s Inn; for he never 
raaketh other. Feast I make none. But if I might have 
your company for two or three days at my house, I should 
pass over this melancholy occasion with more comfort.— 
Yours ever assured. Fit. BACoy.” 

This is the first notice we have of old Lady Bacon, 
since a reference in 1600 stating that her “health was 
worn.” If any letters passed, during the ten intervening 
years, between the mother and the son whoso early 
career she so carefully strove to direct, they have been 
lost The fact that her name is not even mentioned in 
the ‘ Commentary,’ in connection with the inventory of 
her estate at Gorhambury, together with Bishop Good¬ 
man’s statement that “she was but little better than 
frantic in her age,” induces us to believe that an original 
irritability of temper had merged in a mental condition 
which at least rendered her incapable of managing her 
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affairs. It is calculated she must have been well over 
eighty years of age at her death. Bacon^s remarkable 
reticence about family matters, taken along with pas¬ 
sages in the ‘ Essays,* countenance the idea tliat he was 
not a man of very intense domestic affections; but that 
ho remembered with tenderness the mother from whom 
he inherited the energetic side of his character, appears 
from the expression of liis wish to be buried beside her. 

Meanwhile Bacon’s work as Solicitor-General, “one of 
the painfullest places in the kingdom,” was engrossing 
the largest share of his attention. With its official 
routine we are concerned only to note that in all matters 
of nicety he was felt to take the foremost place, to the 
comparative effacemoiit of Hobart, the Attorney. Eew 
of his pleas during this period have encountered any for¬ 
midable criticism. AVhere they seemed to conflict, he was 
always predisposed to subordinate the letter to tluj spirit. 
This was notable in a case where he was worsted—i.c., 
his support, 1011, of an attempt to set aside the will of 
Thomas Sutton^ endowing an hospital at the Charter¬ 
house, in favour of what he conceived to be objects of 
more national importance^ His indictment of the Count¬ 
ess of Shrewsbury, 1612, for conniving at the escape of 
Arabella Stuart, though failing to enlist our sympathies, 
■was in direct discharge of his duty as an agent of the 
Crown. His reports on the penal laws, especially his 
exposure of the “ abuses and inconveniences of in¬ 
formers,** display him in his prevailing attitude as an 
advocate of clemency ; which indeed, in his recommenda¬ 
tion to mercy of the cowardly assassin Lord Sanquhar, 

1 I find no ground for Dean Cluircli's suggestion that some dark 
iniquity lay hidden under this. 
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is overstretched. On tlie other hand, we miss any fur¬ 
ther championship of religious freedom. On this matter 
ho liad said his say in vain, and did not even feel called 
on to protest against the execution by fire, 1612 (the 
last atrocity of the kind in England), of the heretics 
AVightman and Legate. The assassination of Henry IV. 

by general consent, led to an increase of severity 
in the laws against Koman Catholic recusants; while, as 
regards the more extreme Puritans, the King had finally 
put down his foot. 

It is reasonably conjectured tliat to the above- 
named event was partly due the institution of a new 
Court, that of The Verge, to deal directly with offences 
committed within a range of twelve miles round the 
King’s residence in London. Of this Court Bacon was 
appointed President, and (June 8, 1611) he opened its 
proceedings with a charge, imijressiiig its duties in his 
most magniloquent strain: “ This is as a half pace or 
carpet, spread about the King’s chair of estate. . . . AVe 
see the sun when it is at the brightest; there may be 
perhaps a bank of clouds in the north or the west or 
remoter regions, but near his body few or none; so 
where the King cometh there should come peace and 
order and an awe and reverence in men’s hearts.” Divid¬ 
ing, after his wont, offences into classes, he dwells first 
on those committed against the Church, and declares 
that non-attendance on its services shall bo punishable on 
all above the age of sixteen : under the same head is the 
abuse of God’s name by perjury or “ conjuration and 
witchcraft” Under the second head, offences against the 
King himself, ho brings the publication of seditious 
prophecies, and lays down the maxim that the escape of 
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any prisoner committed for treason is treason. Passing 
to consideration of assaults on the people, he dwells, 
with an emphasis remarkahlo for that age, on the 
heinousness of Dueluistg. “ Life is grown too cheap in 
these times. It is set at the price of words, and every 
petty scorn or disgrace can have no otlier reparation, nay, 
so many men’s lives are taken away witli impunity that 
the life of the law is almost taken away.” Bacon’s first 
duty in his next office, that of Attoiney-General, was to 
exercise judgment in reference to a practice which he 
condemned m terms so sweeping as, in our days, to ex¬ 
cite the indignation of one of his clerical critics. In the 
“ Proposition for the Eepression of Duds ” ho proposes 
that the offender, whether by sending or accepting a 
challenge or even acting as second in the quarrel, shall be 
permanently banished from the Royal Court, and in the 
“ charge ” ensuing on a definite case ho declares :— 

“ Men have almost lost the true notion and nndei’standing 
of fortitude and valour. ... A man’s life is not to be 
trifled away; it is to bo offered up ami sacrificed to lionpur- 
able services, public merits, good causes, ami noble adven¬ 
tures. It is in expense of blood as it is in expense of 
money. It is no liberality to make a profusion of money 
upon every vain occasion, nor no more it is fortitude to 
make effusion of blood excei)t the cause be of worth.” 

In answer to the objection that the law has not pro¬ 
vided duo reparations for insult, ho appeals to the 
examples of antiquity in “ the most valiant and gener¬ 
ous nations of the world.” 

“ It is not credible (but that the orations themselves are 
extant) what extreme and exquisite reproaches were tos8e<l 
up and down in the Senate of Rome and in the places of 
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assembly, and the like in Greecia, and yet no man took him¬ 
self fouled by them, but took them for breath and the style 
of an enemy, and either despised or returned them, but no 
blood spilt about them. So of every touch or light blow of 
the person they are not In themselves considerable, save that 
they have got upon them the stamp of a disgrace which 
maketh these light tilings pass for great matters.” 

And in a passage that recalls, as his legal findings often 
do, the ripe wisdom and rich phrase of the ‘Essays’ :— 

“ It wore good that men did hearken unto that saying of 
Consalvo,' the great and famous commander, that was wont 
to say a gentleman’s honour shouhl be de tela crassiore, of a 
good strong warp or web, that every little tiling should not 
catch at it: when as now it seems thev are but of cobweb, 
lawn, or sucli light stuff, which certainly is weakness, and 
not true greatness of mind, but like a rich man’s body, that 
is so tender that it feels everything.” 

This was perhaps a more ready argument for Bacon 
than for men of hotter temper and in some respects 
finer edge; but it is one of the instances in which his 
chossic culture and forecast of the softer manners of a 
later age revolts under the assumptions made by medi¬ 
aeval chivalry. The result in this case was a decree of 
the Star Chamber, signed by Ellesmere, ^Northampton, 
Nottingham, and Coke, declaring tho principal and 
second who had only intended a duel, the challenge 
having been refused, guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
sentencing them to imprisonment and fine. This judg¬ 
ment was affirmed by Bacon towards tho close of his 
Attorneyship, November 1616, when, in tho case of 

1 Gonzalo Hernandez de Cordova y Agnilar, called tbe Great Cap¬ 
tain, 1443-1515. This name is elsewhere written Oonsalva; but 1 find 
no authority for Bacon’s spelling. 
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Lord D’Arcy Markham, ho decided that a letter 

inciting to a challenge was equally punishable. 

Meanwhile the great duel of the time—that between 
the King and Parliament—was being found to have its 
pivot in the national purse. Matters of money have 
generally been among the springs of revolutions: with 
financial agitations the sixteenth century planted, and 
the early years of the seventeenth watered, tlie roots of 
our Civil War. During the whole Tudor period the 
ordinary revenues of the Crown were barely adctiuate 
to its ordinary expenses, and in times of trouble extra 
contributions were required. These couhl be obtained 
only from one or more of three sources: (a) Lucrative 
privileges attached to the sovereign's office, as the letting 
of monopolies, of wardships, and other feudal tenures ; 
(h) Taxes levied in the shape, of duties by a royal man¬ 
date, and known as impositions ; (c) Supplies voted by 
Parliament. The object of the Crown was manifestly 
to extend the range of the first and second, as sources 
of revenue exempt from conditions; while tlie obvious 
policy of the poi)ular party was to make the Crown 
mainly depend on the third, which might be made 
matter of bargain and reminded the sovereign of his 
dependence at the last resort on the House of Commons. 
We have seen that under Elizabeth some items relating 
to the first head were more than once exposed to challenge; 
'but as a rule the necessary supplies were freely granted 
amid the stress of foreign or the threats of domestic 
war. The recognised economy of her Court made the 
grants more facile. In spite of this economy, James 
succeeded to a considerable debt, and soon increased 
it by an extravagance, the more distasteful because it 
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was unaccompanied by any show of grandeur, and 
largely due to his almost criminal indulgence to often 
unpopular favourites. The impending crisis was • de¬ 
ferred by the discussions about the Union, after which, 
in the heat of escape from a terrible menace, three con¬ 
siderable subsidies were voted with scarcely a dissentient 
voice. Ilut in the year following that of the great Plot, 
the point of the legality of ‘‘impositions” was raised 
(1606) in the case of a merchant who refused to pay 
duty for imported currants, and decided by tlie Court 
of Exchequer in the affirmative—in favour of the 
King, by this decision reinvested with a right that had 
been detaclicd from the Crown in the time of the 
Plantagcncts, Accordingly, when, in 1608, Cecil (then 
Lord Salisbury) succeeded Lord Dorset in the office of 
Treasurer, and found an excess of expenditure over 
income of about .£80,000, he resorted to an increase of 
impositions amounting to ^£60.000. His measure, un¬ 
popular as it was, being still insufficient, it became 
necessary again to appeal to Parliament for a vote of 
supply, and in 1610 he brought forward the scheme 
known as that of the Great Contract, Avhich, amid 
much confusion, doubly confounded by the action of 
James himself in the matter, was briefly this: The 
Commons were to pay a slump sum, varying in estimate 
from .£500,000 to £600,000, towards payment of the 
debt, and make an annual grant in return for the deflnite 
surrender of some of the assumed privileges—prominent 
among them those of the wardships and purveyances— 
and a pledge to make no moi'e impositions without 
consulting Parliament 

That part of the business which related to the amount 
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of the vote was eiijinently undignified. The sums 100, 
150, 180, 220 thousand, were offered on one or the 
other side, more after the manner of a wrangle in a 
market than of an imperial debate. Tlie Commons were 
anxious not to give enough to enable the King in future 
to dispense with tlieir ai<l; while James, eager for the 
largest sum he could get, was restive under the thought 
of indirect dictation. At length, after numberless mes¬ 
sages to and fro, indignation meetings about the iiitcrfer- 
ciice of the Ih-ivy Council, Ac. Ac., there seemed to be Ji 
prospect of conclii.sion on tln^ basis of j£200,000 annual 
grant, and, waiving the question of the right of imposi¬ 
tion, a promise of restraint in exercising it; when the 
King, after many shifts, sliowed his false canls. The 
Commons were resolved that the grant and the concessions 
to their petition of grievances—a form in which they 
were induced hy Bacon to put their demands—should 
proceed pari while the intention of James was 

first to obtain the one, and then be allowed to take the 
other lid voao into consideration. On one occasion he 
dei)uted Cecil, who appears as the honest broker in the 
transaction, to .state his understanding that the supply 
was to be voted, and compensation given m addition for 
any exercise of the prerogative ho might be pleased to re¬ 
lax. Finally, be made a long speech asserting his right 
to tax, not only imports and exports, but all property 
whatsoever in the realm—whicli, togetlier with his obsti¬ 
nate refusal to entertain the question of ecclesiastical 
grievances, put an end to the whole negotiation. On 
February 9, IGll, ho dissolved his first Parliament in an 
angry fit, and fell back on other means, as selling baron¬ 
etcies, applying for loans to the city, and financing his 

p.—^XIII. H 
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revenue to meet nis immediate wants. The part played 
by Bacon in the whole affair is perplexed by his hav¬ 
ing been called on to act in several distinct capacities. 
As a subordinate officer of State, he had to put in shape 
the conceptions of Salisbury; as the spokesman of the 
House, to formulate their demands ; as tlie King’s “ man ” 
he had to temporise and modulate, softening down what 
the more sturdy leaders called “ cords to bind Samson’s 
hands,” into the mourning of a dove.” He seems to 
have honestly disliked the plan of the “ contract,” and 
would have dissuaded it had his cousin not been the 
last man likely to take his advice ; but, on its being 
started, he wished to give it fair-play. The result 
showed ho was correct in supposing that it could only 
have a chance of success by being put in a shape as 
palatable as possible to the sovereign. Hence, in his 
great speech of June 1610, he did all he could to pre¬ 
vent the abstract tpiestion of prerogative from being 
raised, ami went so far as to admit to the Crown a 
theoretic right of imposing taxes on commodities, both 
native and foreign. His view always was that there 
was danger in pressing matters on either side (a view 
amply vindicated by subsequent history) and that mu¬ 
tual forbearance was the art of politics as of life. Ho 
was always opposed to holding sessions of Parliament for 
the express purpose of dealing with matters of finance; 
and the refrain of his counsel to the King in the follow¬ 
ing years was to make some great national question of 
another kind “ the main,” and lot money come in as “ the 
bye.” Neither party, ho held, should give or take by 
bargain, but both, as it wore, ex fri'cttia, inspired by a zeal 
for national honour and mutual respects. Prerogative 
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and privilege were to liim as sleeping dogs; but neither 
of the combatants would let them lie, least of all the 
King, who, without either the redeeming grace or dig¬ 
nity of his mother or of his son, had the assumption to 
travesty their parts like an uncouth actor. Bacon re¬ 
coiled from a definite choice of sides; but in this in¬ 
stance, being constrained, certainly chose the worse. In 
the affair of the addled contract we have the unsus¬ 
picious testimony of the biographer, whose unrestrained 
championship of his hero has often led him into an 
absurd championship of James. *‘lt may bo that the 
King shrunk, when it came to the point, from a pol¬ 
icy which ho had been persuaded to sanction. . . . 

What is certain is, that the proceeding on the part of the 
Government was both indirect and inconsistent from 
beginning to end, and that tlie final breach was dis¬ 
tinctly their choice and act. The Commons, on the 
other hand, acted throughout openly, honestly, consist¬ 
ently, and liberally.” 

This negotiation was the last important public act of 
Salisbury’s life. The extent to wliich ho lost influence 
by his failure has been variously estimated: some con¬ 
temporary reports assert that it had at an earlier date 
begun to decline. Bacon addressed himself directly to 
the King in applying, at some date early in 1611, for 
the Attorney’s place on the first vacancy. The occasion 
was the preferment of the Speaker to the Mastership of 
the Eolls, with the reversion to Sir Julius Cicsar. One 
paragraph of the appeal is remarkable for its unconscious 
humour: — 

** Perceiving how at this time prefennents of the law fly 
about mine cars, to some above me and to some below me, 1 
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ilid conceive your Majesty may think it rather a kind of 
dulness or want of faith than modesty if 1 should not come 
with my pitcher to Jacob’s well, as othem do, . . . being 
sometimes assailed with this cogitation, that by reason of 
my slowness to sue (!) and apprehend occasions upon the 
sudden, keeping one plain course of painful service, I may, 
in Jine dwrmn^ be in danger to be neglected or forgotten.” 

The next letter indicates that lie had received the 
required promise, anchora spei; but to make assurance 
surer, after the Attorney’s illness in the autumn of the 
.year, we find him addressing, on New Year’s tide 1612, 
his last letter to Salisbury, who scorns to have given 
some sign of acquiescence in his desire. It is written in 
the old strain of deference and gratitude for favours to 
.come, and breaks off abruptly at the close, so that we do 
not know if any copy were actually sent. 

Salisbury’s death in the May (24th) of the same year 
(1612) is important as breaking the last official link 
between the policies of two centuries. The first English 
statesman regularly bred to the arduous task, he had 
survived, with Bacon and Kaleigh (still to live for five 
years longer in the Tower), last of the inheritors of 
the Elizabethan traditions; and with him what remained 
of them ceased to influence the State. Neither his tem¬ 
per nor his policy was of a nature to excite enthusi¬ 
asm, and he died unpopular with both parties, between 
which ho had, unsuccessfully in the end, tried to steer# 
He left behind him a debt—diminished indeed by one- 
half, but at the expense of doubling the annual deficiency 
—and tlie reputation, well defined by Bacon—now that 
no longer “ a hawk tied to another’s fist ’’ he could speak 
his mind—of a man, magis in operaiiom qmm in opete. 
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Of his two offices, that of Lord Treasurer was for some 
time put in commission. Five days after the vacancy,. 
Bacon, always willing to subordinate law to politics, 
wrote a draft letter, and on the 31st sent it to the King, 
soliciting more influence in the State. 

“ Your Majesty hath lost a great servant and a great sub¬ 
ject. But if 1 should praise him in propriety, 1.should say . 
that he was a fit man to keep things from growing worse, 
but no very fit man to reduce things to be much belter.^ 
For he loved to have all the eyes of I.srael a little too much 
upon himself. . . . My good old mistress was wont to call me 
her watch candle, because it pleased her to say I did con¬ 
tinually bum (and yet she sulTered me to waste almost to 
nothing), so I must much more,” &c. 

This letter, remarkable for its candid advice to lose 
no time in calling a Parliament, is unexceptionable. 
But shortly afterwards, in making a definite applica¬ 
tion for the Secretaryship — whether owing to some 
revelation in the interval of Cecil’s hostility or other¬ 
wise, we can only conjecture — Bacon’s tone alters to 
one of bitterness, in painful contrast with his old pro¬ 
fessions. After a modest reference to his own heredi¬ 
tary and otlier claims, ho proceeds: “ If your Majesty 
find any aptness in me, or if you find any scarcity in 
others whereby you may think it fit for your service to 
remove mo to business of State, . . . now that he is gone, 
vivmte virtutihiis certisdmum exitium, I will be 
ready as a chessman to be wherever your Majesty’s royal 
hand shall set me.” Later, on June 18th, in the course of 
a long, and, from his point of view, statesmanlike letter 
on the King’s proper policy and the management of his 
revenue, we have the following •:— 
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“ I will make two prayers. . . . The one is, that these 
cogitations of want do not any ways trouble or vex your 
Majesty's mind. . . . My second is, that your Majesty, in 
respect of the liosty freeing of your state, will not descend 
to any degree of means which carrieth not a symmetry with 
your greatness. He is gone from whom these courses did 
wholly flow. To have your wants and necessities in par¬ 
ticular as it were hanged uji in two tablets before the eyes 
of your lords and commons; ... to stir a number of pro¬ 
jects for your profit, and then to blast them, and leave your 
Majesty nothing but the scandal of them; to pretend even 
carriage between your rights and the case of the people, and 
to satisfy neither: these courses and others the like, I hope, 
are gone with the deviser of them.” 

There followed in the draft struck out by Bacon him¬ 
self the worst words he ever Avrote: “I protest before 
God, when I saw your book against A^orstius and Ar- 
menius, and I noted your zeal to deliver the majesty of 
God from the vain and indign comprehensions of heresy 
and degenerate philosophy, . . . imculdt (sic) illko 
animu^fiy that God would set shortly upon you some 
visible favour, and let me iwt live if I thowjht not of 
the taJeing aivay of that manf Mr Spedding, who sees 
no reason to suppress this passage, is of opinion that if 
tlie King liatl taken courage to make Bacon his Secretary 
of State, the history of England might have run another 
course. It is possible, had Bacon had liis Avay even 
likely. But James, who never did anything that re* 
quired courage yet with all his Aveakness had an ob¬ 
stinate will, was not likely to be tliAvartcd by the man 
Avhose imperial intellect could, even in a moment of 
forgetfulness, stoop to exalt a piece of meddling bigotry 
into on act Avorthy of a sign from heaven. The King 
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at first determined to "be his own Secretary, and re¬ 
mained so till April 5th, when, on the meeting of the 
second Parliament of the reign, Kalph Winwood was 
sworn, and took his place in the House as Chief 
Minister. 

Th(^re is, however, no doubt that after Salisbury’s 
death Bacon’s influence increased. He failed again in 
two subsequent applications for the Mastership of the’ 
"Wards, and on both occasions made himself somewhat 
absurd; first by drafting premature instnictious for the 
office, and then by putting his men into liveries before 
tlie event. But l»o was more frctpiently called on to 
offer suggestions on State aftairs, and his views had 
more weight than formerly with the Court and Council. 
In 1613 the question of calling a new Parliament came 
to the front, and Bacon issued a paper of reasons in its 
favour, followed by a confidential letter to James, in 
which good advices alternate with others more (luestion- 
able. His IVtajesty is to remember that he has a freer 
hand, now that the death of a bad adviser has removed a 
load of envy; that the popular leaders are conciliated by 
appointments or won by liopes ; that his true course is to 
“ put off the person of a merchant and put on that of a 
kingthat his debts axe armna imperii, and he should 
attempt their relief per gradiis, not per saltum, for “ it 
is the soaking rain and not the tempest that reliev- 
eth the ground; ” that, in fine, ho is to act as a wise 
dissembler, and deal with the Commons outwardly as 
friends, with a mental reservation that they may be¬ 
come enemies. Sir Henry Neville, one of the leaders of 
the House, as rival adviser recommended the King to 
treat them frankly as friends, graciously suiTendering 
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obnoxious privileges, and relying on “ his people’s affec¬ 
tions to throw him out of want.” The less generous 
advice prevailed, as far as either did, Imt the calling of 
Parliament was postponed. 

Meanwliile Bacon, acting with Hobart, had rendered 
anotlier dubious service to the Crown, in the case of 
the proceedings against James Whitclocke, a law coun¬ 
sellor who had led the popular party in resisting the 
“ Impositions,” and Sir Robert Manscl, treasurer of the 
navy, on which a Royal Commission, chsirged with full 
powers, had been issued. The offence of Manscl lay in 
procuring, that of Wliitelocke in actually drawing up 
(as afterwards admitted, for the paper was originally 
anonymous), a protest against the proceedings of the 
commissioners, on the ground that, dispensing with the 
appeal to a jury provided by !Magna Charta, they were 
illegal. Biicon contended that in cases where the 
King’s martial power was involved the provision had 
no effect; and the condemnation of the offenders to 
imprisonment for political slander, though both were 
released on their expression of regret, may be regarded 
as an attempt to strike a blow at the rights of juries, as 
well as at the free expression of legal opinion.^ 

In August 1613, Sir Thomas Fleming, Chief-Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, died, and a readjustment of posts 
had to follow. Bacon, after some hesitation, recom¬ 
mended that Coke should be transferred from the more 

1 Vide Spedding, vol. iv. pp. 345*366, and Gardiner, vol. iu pp. 
187*191, for a full discussion on both sides of the question. White- 
locke was at first indicted for a pleading in the Court of Chancery 
which offended Ellesmere, hut the accusation was put aside for that 
which alone concerns us here. 
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lucrative but nominally less dignified presidency of the 
Common Fleas to Fleming’s vacant place; and the 
advice, with the serious dilference of nialcing Coke at 
once a Privy Councillor, instead of letting him wait 
on his good behaviour for the honour, was acted on. 
This “penal promotion,” as it has been called, may 
have been a stroke of genuine policy in desiring a less 
influential though higher place to be given to an oiTen- 
sive man; but it was also Bacon’s first direct thrust in 
reply to a series of insults, and was felt to be so by tho 
recipient. Coke parting, perforce, from his favourite 
Bench, where he had long been the champion of strict 
Law against a broader Constitutionalism, Siiid to his ad- 
veinary, “This is all yoin doing; it is you thsit have 
made this great stir; ” and had for answer, “ Ah, my 
lord, your lordship has all this time grown in breadth; 
you must needs now grow in height, else yon will be¬ 
come a monster.” Hobart stepiied into the Common 
Pleas; .and now at last, as a matter of course, Octo¬ 
ber 27th, Bacon was appointed Attorney-General. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

BACON ATTOKNEY-GENBllAL. 

1613-1617. 

When, in liis fifty-third year, Bacon obtained the office 
to M-^hicli he had thought liimsclf entitled in his thirty- 
third, he might have at once compared find contrasted 
the age of his vain suing and the age of his success. 
Both were marked by intrigue ; but in the former era it 
was subordinated to the State policy which in the latter 
was subordinated to the intrigue. The difference be¬ 
tween the two periods is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the character of the favouritism displayed by the 
sovereigns of each. Elizabeth’s partiality was that of 
a woman, impressionable though proud, for illustrious 
noblemen whose valour and graces of mind as of body 
went some way to redeem their faults; and in the patron 
she never forgot the queen. Her smiles were for Leices-,. 
ter and Essex ; her trust in Burghley and Walsingham. 
The favouritism of James was more like that of Edward 
II. and Bichard II., which cost them their thrones and 
their lives. His relation to his first profeyS is suggestive 
of that of the former monarch to Piers Gaveston. Of 
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Robert Carr, from his introduction to the English Court 
at the tilting field to the dark and shameful close of his 
public career, there is nothing good to be said save the 
solitary tribute to Edmund in * Lear * that he was beloved. 
His sole charm was outward beauty, and a certain 
amount of the show of spirit by whicli it is frequently 
accompanied. From first to last an adventurer, he be¬ 
came at the apparent height of liis power a mere puppet 
of the great family with which he was allied; and as his 
advancement was without parcallcl, his fall was without 
regret. George Villiers, his successor, had higher quali¬ 
ties ; he added some intellectual to physical attractions; 
to a fascination of manner rarely equalled, undoubted 
talent of speech and a spark of generosity; ho was able 
to admire mental greatness, and desire its advancement 
when in accord with his own. But ho was as radically 
selfish as his predecessor, and his even more arbitrary 
will made him a more dangerous enemy to public if not 
to private weal. With these men Bacon, during the 
rest of his political life, had to reckon as on the ears 
through which everything had to pass and the hands 
from which everything had to come. 

Carr, who had been the King^s page in Scotland, after 
a period of absence in France, again attracted his 
master’s attention in 1601; and soon favours were 
showered on him without let or stint. Four years later 
the royal resolve to make him a landed proprietor led to 
the seizure, despite the tears of Lady Raleigh, of the 
, manor of Sherboume. In 1611, as Viscount Rochester, 
ho sat as the first Scotch peer in the House of Lords 
and began to levy toll on all aspirants. After Cecil’s 
death, when Digby’s revelation of the Secretary’s pen- 
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sion from Spain had made James more distrustful of his 
graver statesmen, the favourite sprang rather than rose. 
In 1613 he was promoted to be Earl of Somerset; so 
that, equal in rank as in infamy, ho might more freely 
claim the hand of Francos Howard, whose disgraceful 
divorce from the son of the unfortunate Essex ho had 
co-operated to procure. Bacon’s relations with a man 
any contact w’ith whom was contamination were fortu¬ 
nately fcAv; but sharing the common ignorance of the 
darkest guilt of the bride, ho associated himself with 
the marriage celebrated over the body of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, by contributing to the splendour of its festiv¬ 
ities a gorgeous masque, the expense of which amounted 
to ^2000. The reserved tone of his single extant letter 
addressed to the Earl, on occasion of the second vacancy 
in the Wards, inclines us to accept his later statement 
to the King : “ When I moved 3 ^our Majesty for the 
Attorney’s place, it was your sole act: more than that, 
Somerset, when he knew your Majesty had resolved it, 
thrust himself into the business for a fee.” That the 
one should have made and the other acceded to such 
a demand is equally in character. 

Bacon’s first duty in his new office w'as to draft 
the proclaination against duelling above referred to. 
There shortly followed (January 1614) his charge 
against an Irish I^LP., William Talbot, for refusing 
to disown the doctrine of the Jesuit Zuarez on the 
lawfulness 6f tyrannicide in the case of heretics — a 
charge so carefully moderate that it indicates tlie in¬ 
tention, in this instance, of the Government rather to 
brand the offence than punish the offender. Talbot, 
who had been for four months in the Tower, was form- 
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ally fined, but, on making submission, let off with his 
past imprisonment. A year later a longer argument 
arose about an aggravcated example of the same kind. 
An English Catholic, John Owen, admitted to have said 
that it was as lawful to kill a king excommunicated as 
for the hangman to execute a condemned person,” was 
brought up for trial before the King’s Bench; and Bacon, 
taking stronger ground in a speech, which for richness 
of historical allusion and vehemence of invective strik¬ 
ingly recalls some of ^Milton’s later denunciations, pressed 
for a stem sentence. The speech is remarkable for its 
refutation of the position, often asBumcd in later times, 
as to the distinction between the spiritual and the tem¬ 
poral power. This distinction, he maintains, “is but 
a delusion and a snare; for all that cometh to 

one. What is there that may not be made spiritual 
by consequence — specially when he that giveth the 
sentence may make the easel” In the event Owen 
was condemned to death, but allowed to leave the coun¬ 
try after three years* imprisonment. Those sentences 
may seem severe in days when foolish words rarely 
carry disastrous consequences; but, at a time when 
treason was not “wi’it on ice” and so many fanatical 
assassinations were fresh in men’s memories, they were 
justifiable. That strict laws must be made and enforced 
in times or countries of exceptional lawlessness is agreed 
by all save idealogues, sentimentalists and philanthrop¬ 
ists run mad. Perfect tolerance, it has been observed, 
is only possible when accompanied by a feeling of per¬ 
sonal and national security; and such proceedings were 
neither in advance of the spirit onhe time nor behind it. 

M. do Hdmusat assorts tliat the now Attorney-General 
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“ espoused all the bad cases.” The answer is, that he 
was employed on all the difficult cases, and that it was 
his duty to undertake them. The Attorney-General is 
the public prosecutor, and the only restraint on his de¬ 
fence of the Crown is that ho do not pervert facts or 
overstrain the law. It is only captiousness, love of sur¬ 
prises, or the modern spirit of sympathy with criminals, 
that accuses Bacon of having, during this period of his 
career, done either. His gratuitously offered advices, on 
the other hand, must bo judged on their own merits, 
with some comprehension of his attitude and knowledge 
of his circumstances. Again and again, in an age when 
love of reform is apt to be regarded as a monopoly of 
Radical politics, it must bo repeated that Bacon, though 
by inheritance, disposition, and conviction belonging to 
the party of the Optimatesiy not the PopulareSy was at the 
same time a sincere reformer. In pointing to this con¬ 
clusion, his essays, speeches, letters, and life concur. He 
had as profound a disbelief as Carlyle liad in our own 
age in the collective wisOom of individual ignorances: he 
more than doubted the capacity of the people {vide jme- 
mn such expressions as “ The malignity of the people,” 
“ I do not love the word people ”) to legislate wisely for 
themselves. According to liis view, good had to be 
done for them, not by them: like overgrown children, 
they still required leading-strings: too strong to bo re- 
I)res8ed, too stupid to bo trusted, he, as a pupil of Machi- 
avelli and Guicciardini, held that they might bo cajoled. 
It seems to have dawned upon his mind that the King 
had to be similarly treated; and he was convinced, by 
the overweening self-confidence that underlay his some¬ 
times abject style, that ho was the man to “ amuse ” 
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both by the policy, to which in the ‘ Commentary ^ he 
gives the name “ E Gomino,” the policy of humouring 
and reconciling both. The ultimate failure of the Great 
Bebcllion seems to argue for the wisdom of these plans, 
while the course of our national progress since the Rev¬ 
olution protests against them; but right or ’wrong, the 
first stop to judge their contriver is to know his mind. 

Bacon’s Memorial for the royal speech on the meet¬ 
ing of James’s second Parliament (April 5; 1614) is 
in full accord with his convictions, tactics, and re¬ 
iterated advice. The King is to declare clearly the 
causes of its being called and the manner of its pro¬ 
cedure ; to set forth that times of peace as well as 
of war have their claims; tliat tlie last Parliament 
was wrecked b}" a misunderstanding; that now he is 
resolved to anticipate words with deeds, anti x^etitions 
with grants; that he is eager to have the concurrence 
of his faithful lieges ; tliat he is not one of those 
sovereigns who arc “like images or statues, and have 
no composition to treat with their iieoxdo; ” tliat were 
it not for the chaige of his subjects, ho would wish 
the ancient statutes put in force of having a Parlia¬ 
ment every year, James listened to this advice; 
but led to the water, ho woukl not drink. Ho opened 
the session with fine words about the forthcoming Par¬ 
liament being one “ of lore ”; but the ill odour of 
^his treatment of the last was in the air, Hm'ing 
the elections a report was sx)read that the Court party 
was trying to influence them; and, by a reaction of 
sentiment, an unusual nniuber of new members wore 
rotunied, bent on carrying out, on the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, tlie reforms ecclesiastical and civil still held 
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in abeyance. When Bacon, elected at once for three 
constituencies, St Albans, Ipswich, and the University 
of Cambridge, choso to sit for the last, a question was 
raised whether a law officer of the Crown was entitled to 
sit at all. The point being debated, it was decided that, 
by special grace, and in view of urgent requirements, 
ho might keep his seat, but that public officers should for 
the future bo excluded. The decision, arrived at against 
the weight of previous precedents, was the first indica¬ 
tion of a jealous temper, apparent throughout a session 
for the first time marked on the part of the Commons 
by an almost fractious spirit. This soon showed it¬ 
self in a series of complaints directed against a body 
of men called “ imdcrtakers.” These were conspicuous 
representatives believed to have entered, before the 
elections, into a compact with the King, guaranteeing 
on their part that the Parliament would be swayed to a 
good issue—/.e., induced, on all important matters, to meet 
his wishes. While criminations and recriminations on the 
point continued to disturb the session, a long list of 
** bills of grace ” were, by concurrence of the King and 
Council, drawn up and presented; but, as soon appeared, 
their hmiafides was distrusted. On Secretary Win wood 
and Sir Henry Neville pressing for a resolution in sup¬ 
ply, it was postponed in favour of a prior consideration 
of the reforms and the appointment of a committee to 
protest against the “undertakers.” Bacon made a 
speech in his usual strain: but when a new storm 
arose on the question of “impositions,” he sat silent, 
concluding the struggle to be hopeless, or having changed 
his opinion about their legality. The committee afteir<^ 
wards reported against undertaking ” as an attempt to 
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pack the House, and almost humorously informed the 
King that ** whatever shall be done for him shall be 
merely out of the love of the whole House for him.”. 
Hardly enough emphasis has been attached to this 
decision, as the first distinct assertion of the Commons 
that in any bargain with the King they assumed 
the right to be equal partners, and the firat example of 
the violence on the popular side {e.g., in the assertion 
that the undertakers, worse than the Powder traitors,” 
meant in a subtle way to “blow up” the House) that 
afterwards went to charge one of the thunder-clouds of 
the Civil War. 

Bacon again came for^vard eloquently and with in¬ 
finite metaphor, deriding the idea of iiny private man 
“ undertaking” for the Commons of England; and throw¬ 
ing doubts even on the existence of such pei*sons. 
“ This suspicion and rumour of undertaking settles upon 
no person certain. It is like the birds of paradise that 
they have in the Indies, that have no feet; and there¬ 
fore they neve)r light upon any place but the wind 
cames them away: and such a thing do I take this 
rumour to bo.” But the most ingenious imagery failed 
to divert from their purpose the plain practical minds of 
the pioneers of parliamentary supremacy. Liberty of 
elections becoming the cry of the day, cases of unlaw¬ 
ful interference were eagerly entertained; and, despite 
Bacon’s plea for a milder sentence, the offenders were 
expelled. At a proposed conference with the Lords on 
“ impositions,” ho was, in remarkable tribute to his abil¬ 
ity in putting matters clear, appointed to represent the 
Commons; but the Lords refused to confer, and it came 
to nothing. The disposition of the House to strike back, 

P.-XIII. I 
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even to assail, was, at this crisis, provoked hy one of 
those inconsiderate persons—compared to children who 
unawares break articles of cost—remembered in histpry 
for the sole reason of their having precipitated conflicts. 
The Bishop of Lincoln (Neile), not content with dis¬ 
suading the conference, and before its terms were fully 
known, committed himself to say that it was mutinous 
and treasonable. His vehemence set the Commons in 
an uproar. Inflamed with the idea that such lan¬ 
guage was treason against themselves as the Third 
Estate of the realm, and dissatisfied with the apology 
which followed, they insisted on the punishment of 
this minor Laud, and appointed a committee to con¬ 
sider it. But the King, now hopeless of obtaining sup¬ 
port in any compromise, hopeless above all of supplies 
blocked by the intervention of what seemed to him 
designedly obstructive debates, hastily, after a sitting of 
two months, during wliich not a single bill had been 
passed, dissolved his Addlkd Parliament. On the 
surface there seems more excuse for his action than 
often before and after; but the aflair assumes a dif¬ 
ferent aspect in oar knowledge of the fact that, in 
consideration of future alliances, James was at this 
time in secret expectation of pecuniary help from Spain 
-—the first of those disgraceful stipulations for foreign 
support that afterwards culminated in the vassalage 
of Charles IT. to Louis XIV, As for Bacon, his 
“ Pol e Gem ” had failed; oil and water would not 
mix. It has, indeed, been held by a high author¬ 
ity, that from this date his power for political useful¬ 
ness was at an end, “James having taken one way 
and the nation another.” Bacon’s “support of power 
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for the sake of doing good, became a support of power 
from which no good was to be hoped. . . . The lower 
part of liis nature was perhaps not more active, but the 
higher part had no prospect of being called into action.’* 
Surely this judgment^ draws too hard and fast a line. 
It is true that wc here have to note the close of Bacon’s 
direct dealings with Parliament; for when the Commons 
next met, their main act was to put an end to his politi¬ 
cal career i and during the six years’ interval of govern¬ 
ment by Privy Council, Ministers, and favourites, ho 
was outwardly a more law servant of the Crown. But 
that this state of things wtis repugnant to all his 
wishes is manifest from his constant advocacy of a new 
Parliament, as “ the ancient and royjil way of providing 
the King with treasure,” and liis reiterated counsel to 
accommodate the rules of State to the pulses of the 
people. In a paper on the subject, of 1615, however, 
after advocating what would now bo called Fair Trade 
(i.e.f taking measures, according to the political economy 
of the day, to make the kingdom linancially self-depend¬ 
ent), Bacon, with one of those leaves from !MachiavelU 
that never did him any good, suggests that the King 
may threaten the Commons with the notion, that if they 
will not consent to ameliorate his estate, he has in 
reserve the treasures of the Infan hi.® 

It was easy in those days to kill a Parliament; hut 

1 Vide especially the subsequent letter of advice to Villiers, in 
the best parts of- which the practical side of Bacon’s genius is at its 
bestk 

^ Professor Gardiner asserts confidently that Bacon was ** entirely 
ignorant of James's secret understanding with the ambassador which 
prece<led the dissolution; ” but at tbe date of the above i>aper he 
must have become aware of the project of the alliance. 
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to James, who instead of retrenching hept adding to 
the pay of his Scotch pensioners, the golden eggs were 
indispensable. The failure of supply had to be met by 
other devices, among them a call on loyal subjects 
throughout the country for contributions to the State, 
under the title of Benevousnces. These were nomi¬ 
nally as voluntary as a subscription to an hospital or to 
a church ; but, a list of possible contributors having 
been made out, the names of those who gave and those 
who did not were equally kno'svn, and practical freedom 
in the matter was seriously curtailed. The unsatisfac¬ 
tory result of the call, about ^£42,000, contributed to 
direct attention to any overt instance of opposition to 
the grant. Among the financial recusants was a certain 
Oliver St John, a gentleman of Marlborough, who, not 
content with refusing to contribute, appealed to every 
one to follow his example; and further added that the 
King, in asking for the Benevolence, had violated Magna 
C^arta and his coronation oath. Ho was committed to 
the Fleet, brought up for examination, regularly tried, 
and after an apology so abject that it withdraws our 
sympathy from his patriotic excess, sentenced to a heavy 
fine (afterwards remitted^ and a shoii; term of impiison- 
ment. In the illness of the Chancellor, the conduct of 
this case lay with the Attorney, in whose pleading, allow¬ 
ing for the language of overstretched zeal for the Execu¬ 
tive, there is nothing, historically judged, either censurable 
or surprising. St John was correct in holding that the 
Benevolence was not wholly voluntary; Bacon in main¬ 
taining that it was legal, and the language used against 
jt intemperate. The same proclamation called forth, at 
the same time, an almost tmgic appeal from Sir Walter 
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Baleigh, an echo of the Elizabethan age out of tunc with 
the time, boldly exhorting the King to renounce his new¬ 
fangled projects,—all thoughts, in chief, of approaches to 
Spain, of which Northampton, the head of the Howards, 
just deceased, had been the main promoter,—and to rely 
on the affections of his people. Tliis paper, on which 
Kaleigh had relied to help his release, was, of course, atT 
once suppressed. 

Meanwhile Bacon ■was called on to assist in another 
case of constructive treason, which, as far as its own 
merits are concerned, has obtained absurd notoriety.^ 
A foolish Puritan clergyman in Somersetshire (where 
the feeling against the Benevolences had run high) 
Edmond Peacham, conceiving some ground of com¬ 
plaint against his bishop, made accusations, to answ’er 
which he was brought before the Court of High Com¬ 
mission. On his house being searched for evidence, a 
sermon was discovered among his MSS., written with 
the evident intention of having it preached, in which ho 
denounced temporal as well as spiritual judgments 
against the iniquities of tlie Government. The paper 
has not been preserved; but all reports agree in describ¬ 
ing it as one of unusual venom. It is not denied that 
it threatened the King and his family with the fates 
of Ananias and Nabal, that it distinctly suggested a 
rebellion and the assassination of the heir on his coming 
to the throne. ’ In any ago in England previous to our 
own, when treason short of physical violence has passed 
out of the list of crimes, or in any other country of 
Europe at this day, such an offence would have been 

^ Macaulay's account of the affair is, pace tawti vm, grassly inac¬ 
curate. 
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liable to indictment. Peacbam was accordingly brought 
before the Privy Council; and, on his admission of the 
authorship of the pai^or, a warrant was issued (January 
18,1615) Jot his examination.^ Suspicion being excited 
by his audacity that he had more powerful instigators 
whom, in view of a conspiracy, it was important to 
have disclosed, a clause was introduced to the effect that, 
if found obstiiiatc against telling the truth, ho should 
be “put to the manacles.” The signatories to this 
warrant, on whom should fall the whole odium of one 
of the last applications, south of the Border, of an old 
Crown prerogative, were: the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Abbot, the leading representative of the Calvin- 
istic party in the Church; the Lord Treasurer, Earl of 
Suffolk, chief after Northampton’s death of the Howards ; 
the Lord Steward, Duke of Lennox ; the Earl of Wor¬ 
cester, Lord Privy Seal; and Lord Stanhope,—for the 
Lords ; and for the Commons, Sir Ralpli Winwood, the 
Purittm Secretary of State; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Fulke Grevillc; and the Master of the 
Polls, a strict lawyiu-, Sir Julius Ca?sar. This warrant 
was directed to Winwood himself, who afttu’wards 
signed the report, to the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
ex officiof the Lieutenant of the Tower and the Clerk of 
Council, and to IMontagu and Crew, the King’s Ser¬ 
geants. Bacon, who merely sat during the process witli 
the other seven, was as innocent of applying the manacleu 
to Peacham as of putting the halter on Dr Dodd. 

The horror that the name of torture now excites, 

^ Gardiner says, There is no reason to suppose that any of those 
who were intrusted with this odious work imagined for a moment 
that they were doing anything wrong.’*—Hist., vol. ii. p. 27ii. 
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with the more sober conviction that its use has been 
abandoned from its being found useless (as in this 
case it proved to be, for Peacham cither would not 6t 
could not give any names), has found vent in obloquy 
undeservedly attached to the greatest man who had inci¬ 
dentally a part in tlie proceedings. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose he had, more than Coke had at that 
date, any absolute theoretic objection to its employment 
“ in the highest cases of treason, for discovery and not 
for evidence”; indeed he afterwards (1G20) suggested 
it in the case of one Peacock. 

Discovery in this case being baflled, it rpinaincd to 
consider the question of individual giiilt, and this Bacon 
set himself vigorously to establish, Peacham’s inconsist¬ 
ent mendacity, first acknowledging tlien disclaiming the 
MS.; asserting in one breath that it was never intended 
for publication, in the next that ho meant to preach it 
** with all the bitterness out ” (as if, said James, in a let¬ 
ter, obviously his own, with a touch of humour, it con¬ 
tained anything cls(') ; then laying the blame on others— 
canting, recanting, denying and asseverating, in turn— 
leave no doubt of the facts. These being granted, the 
question arose, Did the offence amount to the treason 
with which it was charged ? About Peacham personally 
his contemporaries seem to have felt as little interest as 
he deserved, and the Council might have assumed to 
itself the decision on the matter; but as regards any 
sentence capable of being arraigned as political it was 
thought, for the sake of appearance if not of justice, de¬ 
sirable that their decision should carry with it the ap¬ 
proval of the highest purely legal Court in the kingdom 
—that of the King*s Bench. This, James, proprio motu 
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as far as we can make out, resolved, but in a peculiar 
method, to secure. I quote from Mr Spedding:— 

“ The King was himself persuaded that the case for the 
prosecution was good in law; but he wished to be sure that 
the judges "would take the same view. . . . Expe.riencc, 
however, had,taught him that it w*as not an easy thing to 
obtain the opinions of the other judges when Coke was 
among them, who so overcrowed them by the w'eight of his 
reputation, . . . Ids mastery in law logic, . . . and, above 
all, by sheer strength of will, that they had no opinions of 
their own; and James, , , . knowing very w’ell that Coke, 
however overwhelming, was far from infallible, had a mind 
to know what the others W’ould think when they had no 
prompter. Accordingly, he desired to have their opinions 
taken separately; each answering for himself without any 
communication with his fellow® ” 

Whether this course were Bacon’s suggestion or not, 
there can be no question he approved it: there was 
certainly nothing illegal in the proposal; and on the 
question arising between two views of the Constitution— 
that which maintained for Uie judiciary an intermediate 
independent place hetw een the Crown and people, and 
that which insisted on its dependency on the Crown—it 
was then possible, with perfect lioncsty, to take different 
sides. Bacon’s advocacy of the latter view was only 
marred by his policy of “ managing ” men by half truths. 
In his letter to the King of January 24th, after an im¬ 
plied excuse as to his part in the Peacham affair, on the 
ground that ho was “not the principal examiner,’^ he 
convoys the Chief-Justice’s objection to the proceeding, 
on the ground that “ such particular and auricular taking 
of opinions was not according to the custom of this 
realm.” Ho then states that the other judges had been 
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found complaisant, on being separately interrogated, and 
lie proposes ** in some dark manner to put Coke in doubt 
that ho shall be left alone.” Coke, for a time stubborn 
against the whole procedure, being at last persuaded, 
read the papers, and gave his opinion that the King’s 
title not being in them impugned, ho did not find it a 
case of treason. This frustrated the desire of tlie Court 
for a unanimous decision) but, having gone so far, 
they determined to proceed without it. At this stage 
Bacon was again guilty of recommending a supprestsio 
vert —writing January 28th : “I do think it most neces¬ 
sary, seeing there is some bruit aT)road that the Court of 
the King’s Bench do doubt of the case that it sliould not 
bo treason, that it be given out constantly, and yet as it 
were in secret, and so a fame to slide, tljat the doubt 
was only upon the publication in that it was never pub- 
lislusd.” Finally, after more transparent lies on the part 
of Pofacham, ho was tried in Somersetsliiro by a deputa¬ 
tion from the Council, found guilty of a capital offence, 
but allowed to languish out the rest of his life in Taun¬ 
ton jail. 

Thus ended a case where tl)o culprit, himself a more 
lly in amber, was the means of raising an important 
point regarding the confines of juridical jurisdiction and 
that of the Crown. The progress of the dispute Avas de¬ 
layed by the unexpected revelations regarding the 
.murder by poison of Sir Thomas Overhury, into the 
strange and revolting details of which avc cannot enter. 
Enough to state that, Avliilo the Countess of Somerset 
pleaded guilty, the Earl, to the last hut with little 
credit, protested his innocence, and threatened the King 
in the course of the investigations to make some 
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press. Coming, a fortnight later, to the Star Chamber, 
he delivered one of the most uncompromising and bibli¬ 
cal of his prerogative speeches. 

On June 30th, Coke was summoned before the Council, 
censured, deprived of a seat at the table to which his 
great rival was now admitted, and ordered to revise his 
reports, with a view, no doubt, to make them conform to 
the recent Chancery decisions. He did so, under irrita¬ 
tion, in a manner almost impertinent, admitting and 
con’ccting only five trivial errors of detail. Though 
Bubscqiiently induced to disavow his opinions, and so 
far broken as to fall on liis knees before the King, ho 
was (Kovember 10, 1616) dismissed from his office. 
"With Coke — the viotiiu, it was said at the time, of 
'‘pride, prohibitions, pnemimire, and i)rcrogativo”—no 
one who has read the trials of Ealeigh, or noted how 
the vaunted champion of national rights veered in his 
view of them according to the place ho happened to 
hold, can have any personal sympathy. A pedant and 
a boor, the assertion of liis own undignified dignity, 
rather than any larger motive, determined his attitude. 
On the other haml, it must bo admitted that he was 
sometimes in the right, and that his attempt to make his 
court an imperium in imperio foreran the assertion of 
the important principle that law has a place in the 
realm altogether apart from politics. Tliat this idea 
did not commend itself to Bacon is everywhoro obvious. 
His course, as the leader in these proceedings, may have 
been whetted by a touch of personal animosity, from 
which not even he,^ dealing with so long inveterate a 

1 Vide Essay on Anger: " In all refrainings it is the best remedy 
to will time ; and to make a man’s self believe that the opportunity 
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foe, could have been wholly free; but his action and 
arguments were consistent with the view he had always 
advocated as to the relation of the judiciary to the 
Crown. In Uacon’s ‘ Kssays,* if anywhere, we find his 
real sentiments. They were, he was now assured, no 
mere records of a day, but, as ho held, likely -to outlive 
the English language when transferred to another more 
enduring. In them ho must therefore h<avo known he 
was making an appeal to posterity, to whoso keeping- 
he loft his name, and by whose verdict he was willing 
to bo judged. The “Essay on Judicature,” that first 
appears in tho edition of 1612—ono of the few not found 
ill the previous ]MS. collection—sets fortli with sufficient 
clearness his ideas of the relation of the judges to the 
other powers in the realm. They ougJit to remember, 
he begins, 

“That their oflice is jus dicere and not dare —to in- 

tei*pret law and not to make law or give law—else will it 
be like the presumption of the Church of Home, which, un¬ 
der pretext of exjiosition of Scripture, iisurpeth and prac- 
tiseth an authority to add and alter ; and to pronounce that 
which they do not find, and by colour of anthpiity to intro¬ 
duce novelty,” ecnsuiing by anticipation exactly the course 
that Coke four years later attempted to pursue. In the List 
paragraph we find, “Judges ought, above all, to remember 
the conclusion of the Homan twelve tables, Salus ’po^uXi 
suprffma lex, and to know that laws, except they be in order 
to that end, are hut things captious, and oracles not w^ell in¬ 
spired. Therefore it is a happy thing in a State wdien 
kings and States do often consult ■with judges ; and a^ain, 
vdien judges do often consult with tho King and State: the one, 

of his revenge is not yet come, Init that he foresees a time for it, and 
so to still himself in the meantime and reserve it." 
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when there is matter of law intervenient in business of 
State; the other, when there is some consideration of State 
intervenient in matter of law. For many times the things 
deduced to judgment may be 7neum and tuum when the rea¬ 
son and consequence thereof may trench to point of estate. 
I call matter of estate not only the parts of sovereignty, 
but whatsoever introducetli any great alteration or dangerous 
precedent, or concemeth manifestly any great portion of the 
people. And let no man weakly conceive that just laws and 
true policy have any antipathy, for they are like the spirits 
and sinews, that one moves with the other.’* 

In the edition of 1625 ho added the sentence, “ Lot 
judges also remember that Solomon’s throne was sup¬ 
ported by lions on both sides; let them be lions, but 
under the throne.” This solution of the problem re¬ 
volved by his contemporary in ‘ Measure for Measure ’ 
and the * Merchant of Venice,* the relation of Iho letter 
to the spirit of the law, is another aspect of tlie same 
political philosoidiy that we have seen running through 
Bacon’s thouglit and pervading his practice. As he 
held that the few should legislate for the many, by wis¬ 
dom winning or by power compelling consent; as on all 
critical occasions he sided with the Council against the 
Commons, and set the executive above the deliberative 
function of the State,—so ho gave to what seemed to him 
the demands of a comprehensive national policy a place 
above the scrujdes of precedent or the superstitious re¬ 
gard for the minutiaj on which, as he wains us, groat 
minds are apt to he broken. This policy might be sug¬ 
gested from below, as Plato’s golden race might -listen 
to suggestions from the silver; but it should be con¬ 
trolled from above, and its determination should finally 
rest with a pater patHwy the Esealus of the Common- 
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wealth, the concrete embodiment of Aristotle's ivUtK€ia, 
a king alive indeed to every legitimate influence of 
opinion, but lifted above the currents of popularity or 
party, and strong in the last resort to be his own arbiter, 
a king in whoso counsels ho iioav hoped to have himself 
the foremost place. To English readers of the present 
day—when “ the sovereign ” is no longer the sovereign 
power; when, reversing Bacon's image, the occupant of 
the throne is wont to be regarded as tluj adjective iind ‘ 
not the noun, the cipher and not the numeral of the 
State,—this view has almost ceased to be intelligible. Wo 
are even apt to forget in what comparatively recent times 
it has been entertained, <?.//., tliat Boliiighroke’s idea of 
a “ patriot king ” is found lingering at the close of last 
century, when Johnson still professed his bedief in right 
divine, and Chatham, with George III., dotieil almost the 
whole force of the Whig ai’istocracy. But belief in au¬ 
thority was of the essence of Bacon's age and engrained 
in his mind. lie thought he could “win the (Jucen,’' 
“ work ” Cecil, “ manage ” Coke, and his constant fail¬ 
ures seem to have given him next to no discourage¬ 
ment. Surely no great man before or since was ever 
bom with a temperament so absurdly sauguine. The 
source of his weakness, as of his strength, in phil¬ 
osophy os in politics, was, that lie did not know’ tlio 
meaning of the word impossible. A bouiulless con- 
hdenco in his own j)ersuasive powcr.s, with an almost 
utter absence of tlic sensitive form of pride, made him 
as unabashed in asking for himself as in hoping for 
otliers. These years are strewm or bespattered with 
suits for favour; conspicuously for the Chancellorship, 
which on the illness of Ellesmere—always, as far as w'o 
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can judge, his friend—seemed likely to bo vacant. The 
following sentences from his letter to the King on this 
occasion, February 12, 1G15, have given rise to special 
animadversion. Beginning with a compliment to the 
Chancellor, and the reference above quoted to his having 
obtained the Attorneyship without interventions, and 
therefore I have no reason to j^ray the saints,” he pro¬ 
ceeds : “ I shall now again make oblation to your Ma¬ 
jesty, first of my heart, then of my service, thirdly of my 
place of Attorney, which I think is honestly worth XGOOO 
lier annum, an<l fourthly, of my place of the Star 
Cliamber, which is worth <£1G00 'pev annum; and with 
the favour and countenance of a Chancellor, much more.” 
This concession to the bad but nearly universal practice 
of offering gifts on promotion, involves an expression of 
his willingness to discard the still w'orse jiractice of sell¬ 
ing the reversions. Shortly after he points out, some¬ 
what invidiously but truly, the objections to the suc¬ 
cess of any among his most probable competitors. Coke 
will be—■ 

“ An overruling nature in an overruling place. If you 
take my Lord Hubbard [Hobart] you shall have a judge 
at the upper end of your council board and another at tlie 
lower end, whereby your Majesty will find your prerogative 
pent. If you lake my Lord of Canterbury [Abbot] I will 
say no mf)re but the Chancellor’s place recpiires a wiiolo 
man ; and to have both jurisdictions spiritual and temporal, 
in that height is fit but for a king. For myself, I can only, 
present your Majesty with gloria in ohsequio ; i yet if I sit, 


J This of course only means “obedience,” though the classical sug¬ 
gestion, the winds of a friend of Sejanus forced to justify himself 
before Tiberiua, is unfortunate. “ Tibi sumnmm rernm judicium I>ii 
dedere ; nobis obsequii gloria relicta est.”—Tac. Aim., vi. 8. 
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. . . your M. shall only be troubled with the true care of 
a king^ which is to think what you would have done in 
chief and not for the passages,” -i.e., with cumbersome de¬ 
tails of business. 

That the writer, should aspire to a position to which 
ho was not only adeciiiate but from long service and 
mainly excellent service entitled, was inevitable: but 
there is too much suggestion of <inid pro quo^ and 
though not “bargaining for fin office” in the sense 
in -which Bacon himself condemned it, the request 
might have been put in a form loss oj^on to criticism. 
In his mode of preferring it, he soon found ho had 
made a mistake, and that the intervention of “a 
saint” was indisj^ensable. BacoiVs next letter, only 
three days later, shows that lui had received what was 
equivalent to a promise of the Chancellorship, and that 
it came not from tlio King directly, but through the 
new favourite. In 1C15, a year after he first camo be¬ 
fore the notice of James, Yilliers had been knighted, 
and, despite the jealous protest of Somerset, made a 
gentleman of the bedchamber. The next year saw 
him (October 24) in quick succession ^Master of the Horse 
and Knight of the Garter. “This is now the man,” 
wrote a contemporary observer on the 20tli of August, 
“ by whom all things do and must pass ; and ho far ex¬ 
ceeds the former in favour and affection.” On the 27th 
he was created Viscount, Avith lands and manors laid at 
his feet. Early in 1617 he Avas raised to the rank of 
Earl; in 1618 to that of Marquis; in 1621 ho became 
Lord High Admiral; and in 1623 Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham ; and, for the five remaining years of his life, the 
pmetical soA’^ereign of the realm. Bacon’s first com- 
p.—K 
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munication with Villiers, about a suit for the reversion 
of a patent office, hears the date January 22, 1616. 
The next is that about the Chancellorship, in which he 
adds to a civil acknowledgment an ominous image;— 

“ Sir, —The message which I received . . . hath bred in 
me such belief and confidence, as I will now rely solely on 
your excellent happy self. ... I am yours surer to you 
than to my own life. For, as we speak of the Turquoise 
stone in a ring, I will break into twenty pieces before you 
have the least fall.” 

There is no doubt that at this time, and to a later 
period, Villiers looked up to llacon as a coimseilor 
worthy of ^respect: to the extent of his capacity ho 
admired the genius, and liad even some afiection for 
the character, of a man who, on his ])art, thought he had 
foimd at last, in the graceful and hitherto gracious 
courtier, a plastic material to mould for great ends. A 
little later (when Ellesmere’s health seemed to bo re¬ 
established), on being asked to choose between being at 
once sworn Privy Councillor or definitely offered the 
reversal of the Chancellorship, he, wisely, in memory of 
hopes deferred by waiting for dead men’s shoes, chose 
the former and took his seat. Bacon was more and 
more frequently called on to assist in affairs on the 
decision of which ho was now entitled to vote. The 
reputation of his enormous industry was bearing its 
slow fruit. In professional esteem, he "was bold tp 
boast that he did not fear comparison with Coke him- 
sell The number of questions on which his versatile 
mind undertook to advise, persuade, or pronounce 
during these years, is as remarkable as the unrivalled 
manner in which, whether on the right side ^ or the 
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wrong, he managed to give them fresh significance 
and dignity. His contrihutions to the pleas and 
arguments of the time belong to English literature 
as much as to the history of constitutional law. 
Whether engaged in soothing the Commons—^battling 
for the prerogative—fijiicing the forests of the land 
from waste—giving judgment on the riglits of the 
Irish Parliament—pressing, wdthont respect of persons, 
the law agfiinst duels—or laying down his views about" 
customs, merchandise, manufactures, agriculture,—we 
seldom fail to meet, on liis pages, witli some broad 
generalisation, some colour of fancy, apt issical 
reference, or startling cpigi’ani. No man ever so illu¬ 
mined a muss of technical details with Clie light of 
genius. The obnoxious Coke removed from obstruct¬ 
ing, he was now free to carry out bis comprehensive 
plans for codifying, simplifying, and amending the 
law, and reconciling dilFerenccs between parties and 
interests at home. Northami)toii’s death and Somer¬ 
set’s dsigracc seemed to open the way for the rcassortion 
of the policy abrotid which he had always advocated, 
an attitude of woll-anned defence, n vis pdcem para 
liclhmi, the renewal (were the marriage negotiations 
to fall through) of the league against Spain, and 
the possible realisation of the Greater Britain; wdiosc 
foundations were, indeed in another way than he 
^ dreamed, being then laid at Surat in the East and 
Virginia in the Indies of the West. As regards his 
relation with the tlironc, ho thought, in his aftermath 
of hope and energy—^how vainly, time alone could show 
—that ho could coax, educate, and manage the young 
lion, now so high on its steps. That Bacon disax>proved 
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of Court favourites is attested by a passage in his ** Essay 
on Couiis<}l ” j where, in reference to such Cabinet con¬ 
fidence as prevailed in Italy and France, he says it is a 
remedy for troubles of State “ worse than the disease; 
which hath turned ^Ictis the wife into Metis the 
mistress—that is, councils of State to which princes 
are married, to counsels of gracious persons recom¬ 
mended chiefly for flattery and aflection.” But as there 
must.be a favourite in the liouse of James, ho wished 
to make the best of him ; and he set himself to court 
the courtier, whoso character, as yet imperfectly dis¬ 
played, he saw or read through roso-coloiircd clouds. 
The new star ” tliat had dawned on the horizon might, 
he thought, bo induced to shine auspiciously f>ii the 
framing of good laws and the prosecution of groat de¬ 
signs, In this frame of mind, stil^ assuming the atti¬ 
tude of a respectful ^Mentor, lie addressed to Villiers the 
famous ** Letter of Advice,’^ which, in its two forms, re¬ 
mains, with its blending of wide views and illustrative 
detail, the best treatise on Government of the age. 

On the 6th of March 1617 the Chancellor Ellesmere, 
worn with inlirmitics, ^vas permitted to deliver up the 
Great Seal; and on the following day it was placed 
in the hands of Bacon, who, under the title of Lord 
Keeper, tantosque lahoresj at length succeeded 

to the lirsb office of the realm. 

His letter of thanks to the favourite, now Earl of 
Buckingham, to whom ho Jissigned his ailvance, is 
written with all the grace of the greatest master of 
compliment wo have known:— 

** My dearest Lord, —It is both in cares and kindnesses 
that small ones float upward to the tongue, and great ones 
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sink down into the heart with silence. Therefore I could 
speak little to your lordship to-day, neither had I fit time ; 
but I must profess thus much, that in this day^s work you 
are the tniest and pcrfectest mirror and example of Finn and 
generous friendship tlxat ever was in Court.” 

The new Lord Keeper was inaugurated, after his 
fashion, ■with unusual pomp ; with the applause, sincere 
and the reverse, of many ; the ill omen of few, who said, 
“lie comes so bravely in, he will go sadly out.’* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

liACON LOUD KEEPER AND LOUD CHANCELLOR. 

1617 - 1621 . 

Ouii insular history, from Uib reign of the first aiul 
greatest of the Scotcli Jameses to the ascemlancy of 
Edmund Burke, has, to an unusuaf degree, been ad¬ 
orned by men illustrious alike in the field of letters 
and in that of action; but, says the best Erench critic of 
our author, none of those whoso names mark an epoch 
in human thought, ever rose so high as Bacon.” lie 
adds, “His elevation seemed to realise the wish of 
Plato that a philosopher should be a king, and showed 
that the realisation may bo a calamity.” do Re- 
musaVs antitheses are, however, frequently open to the 
same charge as those of Pope or of hfacaulay, the sacri¬ 
fice of truth to concision ; and hero they approach their 
theme with a prejudgment. But the most impartial 
historian of those times, while contending that Bacon 
was “ too great a man to play other than a second part 
in the ago in which he lived,” admits that in his 
philosophy we may find the key to his political life.” 
In announcing his scheme of liarmonious relations ho- 
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tween the Crown and Parliament, which, if carried out 
in its wholeness, might have averted the Civil War, he 
“showed that he had entered into the spirit of the 
futnrr3 growth of the constitution, as completely as ho* 
showed in the ‘ Novum Organum ’ that he had entered 
into the spirit of the future growth of European science. 
Yet no man would have been more astonished than 
Ilacoii, if he had been told wliat changes would bo re¬ 
quired to realise the idea which ho had sa deeply at. 
heart.” 

This applies with equal force to the politician and 
to the philosojdicr. In both sphcr<3s wc find the same 
breadth of conception with a similar incapacity for ac¬ 
curate d(^tail, the same ignomneo of new methods, the 
same over-sanguine expectations: nor is it too much to 
conjecture that his lielicf in the superiority of the few to 
the many may have been transferred from his study of 
reforms in science—^never due to multitudes, hut origi¬ 
nating ill the minds of often solitary tliinkers—to liis 
view of ]mblic allairs. In both spheres we have the 
spectacle, more strange than rare, of a man, by every 
art of argument and imagery, fortifying himself in vain 
against the temptations to which he was most prone. 
The “anticipations of nature” denounced in the ‘Or- 
gaimm * are replaced in his own “ Instanratiou ” hy 
a series of assumptions often as hasty as tliose of the 
ancients lie derides; wliile it is dominated by a love 
of system as groat as that of Aristotle.^ Similarly in 

1 It liaa been observed that his exaggerated trust in persons in 
autliority may be traced in the absolute faith reposed in their ideal 
equivalents, the inspired prophets and directors of the *New 
Atlantis.' 
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politics, his censures of favouritism, pressing of suits, 
granting monopolies, of the spirit of dependence, love 
of pomp, of luxury, and of - power, are censures on 
himself, not always by anticipation, but often those of a 
man reading alone a comminatioii service. There is no 
hypocrisy in his talking of the paraphernalia of his 
installation as Chancellor being “a puigatory”; rather 
the self-deception that believed his oum and other 
characters to bo more single than they wore; and, when 
lie speaks of the quanta patinmr chtmted by the 
great, as a mere ring thrown to envy, tlie irony is 
unconscious. The same contrast appears b(jtwecn the 
excellence of his first counsels, and the lack of courage to 
press them, “ letting * I dare not ’ wait upon * I would,' ” 
that pared down his advice till it lost half its value. 
There never was a man so patient, so tenacious, with so 
little stubbornness. The opposition was noAvhere more 
conspicuous than in his relation to aftair.s abroad, llacon's 
own foreign policy was Elizahsithau to the core and to 
the end. llis inner convictions evidently never w'avered. 
Ho was as thoroughly a friend of the Xolherlands and an 
enemy of Spain as v/as possible for a professed lover of 
peace genuinely averse to the violent ways of Kaleigh. 
But his attitude shifted with the ('ourt in reference to 
the marriage between the Prince and the Infanta, tossed 
to and fro amid bewildering negotiations, intrigues, 
bargains, and ruptures about religion and money during 
ten vexatious years. His hist act as Attorney-General 
was to take part in a meeting of Council, from which 
the sturdier spirits absented themselves, approving of 
the alliance: almost his first as Lord Keeper to instruct 
Sir John. Digby to favour the match, referring to the 
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happiness of the Christian world in a union of the 
kingdoms to extirpate the liarbary pirates and league 
together against the Turk. To this idea, in 1G22, when 
overtures of amity were again oi)eiied, he returned in his 
‘‘Dialogue on a Holy War.” Two years earlier, when 
the Bohemian revolt had begun to soiuid the knell of 
the Si>anish hegemony, he addressed the King, urging an 
alliance, defensive and offensive, with the Ketherlaiids. 
Two yejira later, like an old hunter lifinkerhig for the 
cliase, he drew up notes for a speech in the House, ring¬ 
ing with defiance of “the Papal Ottomans,” recalling 
the Armada and llaJeigli’s “squibs of fire,” the assaults 
on Lisbon ami on Calcs, tlui rout of Kinsalc and the 
orqrture f»f D’^ivila; urging that *Spain was a robber 
daw, pecking “ with Persia for Ormus, for Valencia with 
the ^foors, for th(3 Indies with all the world ; so that, 
if every birel had its feather, she would bo loft won¬ 
derful naked.” The same tone, the .s,‘ime arguments for 
a great Protestant alliance against the dregs of Catholic 
feudalism, pervade tlic “ Considerations on a W ar,” atl- 
dressed in the same year to Prince Charhjs; in the 
course of which the prose description of the fight of the 
Kevenge ^ is not less stirring than the verso of 'JVnny- 
soii; and that of the capture of Cadiz, achieved, “ like 
lightning, by that worthy and famous llobert, Eail of 
Essex,” might have moved to old amity even that possibly 
indignant shade. 

The spirit which evoked those appeals found no re- 

1 Vide Speddiiig, Life, &c., vol. vii. pp. 460, 505. These splendid 
l> 088 agee are unaccountably iicgluctt^d. The two English anthologies 
niont lequiied are, one from Bacon’s speeches or pamphlets, another 
ftx>ni MQton's often closely corresponding prose. 
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siwnse. What could such advice avail with the first or 
any of the degenerate race—the pedant, the traitor, the 
pensioner, the refugee—to whose successively disastrous 
reigns England does not owe one day of glory, under 
whom she sank into such a European decadence that 
her revival, when the incuhiis of their incompetence was 
removed, is the greatest tcstiinony to her reserve of 
force 1 But to condone the rejection of advice that 
might have averted the dismal carnages of the Thirty 
Years* War, would have hcen yet more difficult had the 
advice itself been more persistcjit. Bacon’s premature 
concessions to often unaccomplished facts, his rciuly ac¬ 
ceptance of merely apparent necessities, his incapacity 
to grapple with evil stars, his liabit of “sitting down 
coolly to sec w'hat advantage could be reaped from dis¬ 
aster,” w’erc intellectual as well as moral defects. His 
humility in action, strangely linked to a sublime self- 
confidence in theory, made him distrusted as a friend, 
dc3i)ised as an enemy. His almost criminal determina¬ 
tion to succeed, and increasing veneration for those who 
were ceasing to bo even worthy of respect, made him 
fail. 

bn one side of his philosophy. Bacon grew wiser with 
years: he devoted himself more to the accumulation of 
mateiials essential for the basis of his plan, and became 
more alive to the necessity of a long lapse of time for 
its fulfilment and the co-operation of unborn coadjutors.^ 
Erom his contemporaries ho had little countenance 
and no aid. In politics ho stood, save for his in¬ 
fluence over the House of Commons, much alone. In 
the long interval between 1614 and 1621, the period of 
his high public rank, there was no House: ho was 
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left without what might have been a source of strength, 
at all events of useful criticism. He had to negoti¬ 
ate with compoeTR, on a proximatoly equal footing; 
with none of whom, owing in part at least to his un¬ 
emotional, even somewhat unsympathetic temperament, 
was he ever able cordially to act. Since Shakespeare’s 
deatli, Sir Walter Kaleigh—now a year after his re¬ 
lease starting on his last voyage—was the only one of 
the age on anything like the same intellectual level: 
Hacon stood above the rest by a head and shoulders; 
and, conscious of his allilude, was only disposed to take 
advice when it came from headipiarters as a sheathed 
command. The other minister’s of the J’rivy Council, 
in which ho was now the cliief ligure, we.ro generally 
outstanding, some lioiicst Imt none of them brilliant 
men, and their induenco was marred by radical differ¬ 
ences of opinion between the most considerable. It Avas 
comparable to what avc Avould call a Coalition Cabinet, 
Avith the difference tliat its members were not practically 
indicated hy Parliament to repr(‘.sent Amadous interests, 
but appointed by royal favour to satisfy competing 
claims. 

“ Abbot,” Avrites Professor Gardiner, “ avos there because 
he hated Rome, and Andrewes because he detested Geneva; 
Edmondes had gained his seat by liis services in maintain¬ 
ing the French Alliance, and Digby by his eilorts in favour 
of Spain. One Secretary, Sir Ralph Winwood, never ceased 
to call for war with the Spanish monarchy. The other 
Secretary, Sir Thomas Lake, was in receipt of a Spanish 
pension.” 

The last was an attacM of Gic HoAvards, whose power, 
shaken, not overthrown, by the death of Northampton 
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and the disgraces of a daughter of the race, was further 
represented by Sir Thomas, Earl of Suilblk, as Lord 
Treasurer, and Lord Arundol, direct heir of the Earl of 
Norfolk, in the Council; while on the outer edge of it 
was the old Earl of Nottingham, of Armada fame, still 
the Ix>rd High Admiral. Coke soon returned (1618), 
waiting, sullen and eager, to seize the first chance of 
emerging from eclipse. 

Til is discordancy blunted the edge of good advice 
tliat might otherwise have weighed with the King. 
He threw himself more and more into the hands of 
his favourite, as a protection against the swarms of 
suitors ready to outbid each other for offices—offices 
which, in their turn underpaid in themselves, were ren¬ 
dered lucrative by the constant bribes of yet minor 
suitors. The last important post allotted by James 
himself, was that of the Attonicy-O»meralship, to which 
Yelverton was appointed in spile of a largo sum offoreil 
by another candidate. This appointment was the only 
rebuff to Buckingham; licncofortli tlio arbiter of all 
honours and collector in person of the tolls which, as 
regularly as custom dues, lay in tlK^ iiath of their 
attainment. 

Bacon, on whose head the Nemesis of those evil 
practices was destined to fall, had on taking his seat in 
Cliancery, May 7, 1617, inaugurated his administration 
with a speech on the manner in which he meant to con¬ 
duct it. His motives in delivering the address were, 
after the usual flourish of loyalty, stated to be— 

To set a guard and custody'* on himself, and that men should 
know not to expect to move his rules. It is no more 1 
will not, but 1 cannot after this declaration.’* He then in- 
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veighs against unnecessary delays of justice, “ sweetest fresh,’* 
extravagance in making or permitting charges, and any 
dirking of responsibility —“ I will keep the keys of the court 
myself; ” against facile grants for the stay of the common 
law—“ By the gi’ace of God I will make inj imctions a hard 
pillow to sleep on ; ” or undue preference to first comers— 
1 do not mean to make it a horse-race who shall be the 
first at Westminster Hall.” On the other hand, he protests 
against being “over sovereign” so as to disdain the aid of 
such reverend men as the Masters in Chancery. - Next he 
adds a caution against over-haste: causes perplexed cannot 
be abruptly determined, which will only lead to a Penelope’s 
web of doing and undoing. “ Whosoever is not wiser upon 
advice than upon the sudden, the same man is no wiser at 
fifty than he was at thirty, and it was iny father’s ordinary 
word, You must give me time.” However, “ because justice 
is a sacred thing, and the end for which I am called to this 
place, I shall add the afternoon to the forenoon, and some 
fortnight of the vacation to the term, for the expediting and 
clearing of the causes of the court. Only the depth of the 
three long vacations I would reserve in some measure free 
for business of estate and for studies, arts and sciences, to 
which in mv nature I am most inclined.” 

As regards despatch of business, Bacon's words were 
abundantly made go<Ml. On the 8th of June— 
within a month after entering on his duties—he was 
able to announce tluit ho hiul cleared off all the aiTears, 
which, owing to the long iUiiess of hfflesmcrc, must have 
been extensive. 

“This day,” he w’rites with panlonable pride, “T have 
marie even with the business of the kingrlom for common 
justice ; not one cause unheard ; the lawyers drawn dry of 
all the motions they were to make ; not one petition unan- 
Bwered. And this, I think, could not he said in our time 
before. This 1 speak not out of ostentation, but out of glad- 
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ness, when 1 have done my duty. 1 know men think 1 
cannot continue if I thus oppress myself with business. 
But tliat account is made. The duties of life are more than 
life.” 

A more important fact is, that his judgments were 
universally accepted as sound; no successful attempt, 
with a single exception,^ was niado to reverse them. 
This work was done in spite of interruptions from ill- 
health, especially a troublesonio assault of gout which 
points the above refereinic, and the writing of numerous 
puldic paj>ers. The longest of these is a proedamation 
against piracy; the most interesting an address to Sir 
William Jones, on his calling to be Chicf-Justicc of 
Ireland, in which we have the following:— 

“Ireland is the last ex fdiis Euroim which hath been 
reclaimed from desolation to plantation, and from savage 
ciLstoms to civility. . . . So as that kingdom, which once 
within these twenty years wise men were Avont to doubt 
whether they should wish it to be in a pool,^ is like now 
to become almost a garden, and younger sister to Great 
Britain.” 

Our glimpses of Ba.ion’s private life are so rare that 
they arc naturally treasuied. To this period belong:— 
the record of a warrant (16th March) giving to Lady 
Bacon the right of precedence at receptions, &c., next to 
the wives or ladies of the Barons of the realm : a very 
unroiiiantic letter of advice (April 28tli) to his niece 
on her prospective marriage to 8ir T. Edmondes,* tlio 
Comptroller, recommending it on the ground that the 

1 V. 'wi/*.. Steward’s Case. 

2 Evidently referring to Spenser’s prose essay, whore occtirs pro- 
k'lbly the original of the oft-repeated wish. 

3 It would have been his second marriage, but did not take place. 
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man ia “of years and health fit to be comfortable to 
her, and to free her from cares the fact that in July 
he had the pleasure of entertaining his old friend Toby 
Matthews (who probably owed to a meeting with Villiers 
abroad leave to return to England); and a little scene 
in his parlour, when Winwood struck a hound that had 
ensconced itstdf on a chair in the room, and the Chan¬ 
cellor said to the Secretary, whom he disliked^ “ Every 
gentleman loves a dog.” 

Even before his formal instalment in his new office, 
Bacon was made to feed that he had only a delegated 
authority. The King on leaving liondon in ^Iklarcli for 
a royal progress in Scotland, had left an injunction that 
the gentry should during his absence bo ordered to 
leave London for the country: but, as most of them 
had gone of tlieir own accord, the Council took upon 
itself to omit the clause as needless. James, on being 
informed of this on his way, attributed the neglect to 
the self-assertion of the Chancellor; and, making as 
groat a fuss as if the Tower had been fired, .sent instant 
word that as King of England he meant to bo obeyed. 
This command being at once complied witli, the matter 
remained a straw to show the wind. 

In July there came a serious storm, on this occasion 
owing to Bacon having mistaken his position with 
Buckingham. The story—in every phase a disagree¬ 
able one, though throwing a curious light on the 
manners of the time — brings ns back to Coke. He, 
since his fall— i.e., during the interval between his 
flaunting as an incorruptible judge and posing as a 
patriot—had been following the advice of an anony¬ 
mous letter (absurdly attributed to Bacon) to “stop 
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the leak and make friends with the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness/* and paid sedulous court to the favourite 
whom in a later stage of the tragi-comody ho after¬ 
wards denounced. Already, a month after his suspen¬ 
sion, fortune assisted his progress hack to grace. His 
comely daughter Frances attracted the notice of Sir John 
Villiers, Buckingham’s brother, and a proposal was made 
for a marriage between them. The negotiations (in the 
course of which there seems to have been no consider¬ 
ation whatever as to the lady’s feelings) were retarded 
by Coke, to whom money was as his blood, haggling 
about the amount of the dowry ; but being pressed by 
fear of a prosecution for improperly bailing a man 
charged with piracy, he at last agreed to the demands 
of the grasf)ing family on whoso alliance ho counted 
for restoration. i^Fatters seemed in course to be ar¬ 
ranged, when an obstacle appcare<l in Lady Hatton. 
This lady, the spirited grandchild of Lord Biirghley, 
and second wife of Coke, whoso name she refused to 
•wear, had been long on bad terms with Iicr husband. 
She had secured a portion of her property to herself, and 
designed it for lier daughter, over whom she thus hold 
more than the usual maternal authority. She was so 
strongly opposed to the match, that, on the plea of a 
previous private engagement to the Farl of Oxford then 
in Italy, she earned {)fr the child to a place of supposed 
safety from molestalion. 'Whereupon Laxly Compton, 
the termagant motlier of the Villierscs, applied to the 
Chancellor for a warrant to recover her. On this being 
refused, Coke obtained the warrant from Winwood, 
and, with his sons—rone of them, Clem, a notorious 
fighter—and a troop of armed servants, went to the 
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girl’s retreat, battered down the door, and carried her 
off. On the day of this outrage, but apparently before 
he had been made aware of it by Lady Hatton and- 
given her a warrant to resume custody of her daughter, 
Bacon wrote to Buckingham dissuading the marriage, 
on private as on public grounds, with arguments notable 
as approaching to threats. After admitting that Coke 
was willing to pay for the honour of the new relation¬ 
ship, ho points out that tlio match is being forced with¬ 
out consent of cithcir the mother or the young gentle¬ 
woman, and proceeds:— 

** I hold it very inconvenient both for your brother and 
yourself. First, he shall marry into a disgraced house. . . . 
Next, he shall marry into a troubled house of man and wife, 
which in Christian discretion, is disliked. . . . Thirdly, your 
lordship will go near to lose all such your friends as are 
adverse to Sir Edward Coke. . . . Lastl}’', it will greatly 
weaken and distract the King’s service. . . . Therefore my 
advice is, . . . your lordship will signify unto my lady, 
your mother, that your desire is the marriage be not pressed 
or proceeded in without the consent of both parents, . . . 
the rather for that it liath been carried so harshly and in¬ 
considerately by Secretary Win wood ; as, for doubt that the 
father should take away the maiden by force, the mother, 
to get the start, hath conveyed her away secretly, . . . 
Hoping your lordship >vill not only accept well, but believe 
my faithful advice, who, by my great experience of the 
world, must n'e^ds see further than your lordship can, I 
^ever rest,” &c. 

Up to this point no blame can bo attached to Bacon. 
Ho was the guardian of the young by virtue of his office ; 
and we have no reason to doubt the sincerity of his 
objections to a marriage so disreputably initiated, and, 
as ultimately proved, so disastrous. But, os a politician, 

p.-XIII. L 
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ho had made a double mistaka To his dismay he dis- 
covered that Buckingham was set upon the marriage, 
and that, already swollen with the vanity which was 
his ruin, this new patron would not tolerate being ad¬ 
dressed in such a strain. He learned this from three 
sources: A short note from the Earl, after five weeks* 
silence, accusing liiiix of scorn and neglect both to him¬ 
self and his friends; two letters from the King, one of 
which only is preserved, long-winded and badly written, 
but defending Coke’s ruffianly proceedings, and scoffing 
at Bacon’s excuses; and another of Scjitember 3, from 
his friend Yelverton, who had gone to meet the royal 
party, now so far on the way back as Coventry, from 
which and other hints wo infer that the ofTenco had 
been magnified by backbiters witli the cortege. The 
gist of this communication is in the following: " Every 
courtier is acquainted that the Earl professeth openly 
against yon as forgetful of his kindness, and unfaithful 
to him in your love and in yom actions. That ho rc- 
turnoth the shame upon himself in not listening to 
counsel that dissuaded his affection from you, and not 
to mount you so high, not forbearing in open speech 
... to tax you as if it were an inveterate custom with 
you to be unfaitbful to him, as you were to the Earls 
of Essex and Somerset.” Yelverton ends by advising 
Bacon to meet the King at Woodstock, to represent that 
his action against the marriage was taken jointly witl\ 
the other Lonis, to dwell on the violence of Coke’s car¬ 
riage : lastly comes the best advice, “ that you seem not 
dismayed, but open yourself bravely and confidently, 
wherein you can excel all subjects; by wliich means I 
know you shall amaze some and d<iunt others.*’ 
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Of tho meeting which took place, we have no reliable 
record; but the alteriiativo before Bacon was obvious, 
and his choice, niifortunatcly, easy to foretell. lie 
had to run the risk of being called on to snrrender the ‘ 
Seal ho had just assumed, or to be content in future 
to bo at the beck and call of tho upstart Antiiious and 
his infatuate master. lie chose tlio latter, confessed his 
mistake, offered to put his apology in writing, and did all 
ho could to forward the luckless match, whidi was con-, 
eluded on the 29th Soj^tember, amid a great show of 
reconciliation. On the previous day Coke had been re¬ 
admitted to the Council. • Bacon, on regaining Bucking¬ 
ham’s favour, with iioav reversed relations, after tho 
manner of a prodigal son—tho Earl slating that ho was 
forced to kneel to entreat tho King to ‘‘ put no public 
act of disgrace upon liiin ”—^\Tot(i the last of the abject 
letters that wo need (pioto. In all his correspondence it 
is the most puinfid to road :— 

“My ever host Lord, now Letter than Yourself,—Your 
lordship’s pen, or rather pencil, bath pourtrayiid towards 
me such magnanimity and nohlcnesa and tnie kindness, 
as metbinketh I see the image of some ancient virtue, 
and not aiiytbing of these times. It is the lino of my 
life and not the lines of iny letter, that must express my 
thankfulness ; wherein if I fail them, God fail mt', and. 
make me as miserable as I think myself at this time happy 
by this reviver, through his IMajesty’s singular clemency and 
your incomparahle love and favour. ...” 

It was his sign and seal of lifelong servitude to a man 
.whoso whole idea of political life was the acquiring of 
wealth, power, and splendour for liimself; who had 
not one spark, heneath his external flash, of true gen- 
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erosity to restrain or genuine patriotism to direct his 
use of them. 

The rest of the year was occupied with minor matters, 
as a scheme for establishing law reporters, for retrench¬ 
ing on the royal household, &c.; and marked by the 
death, October 27, of Secretary Win wood, a strong and 
capable man, though somewhat rough, whose successors, 
Kaunton and others, to the time of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, were of little note. On January 1618, Bucking¬ 
ham w'as raised to the Iklarquisate, and the following 
Sunday the Lord Keeper advanced to the full dignity of 
Lord Chancellor—an ajipointment, unlike the other, ad 
vitam aut cul^iamy and with £600 more of salary. On 
the 12 th of July following ho was created Baron Ver- 
ulam of Verulam. Bacon’s career in this new capacity 
concerns us almost solely in connection with three 
matters:— 

(1.) His ordinary Administration of his office. 

(2.) The part he played in the three leading State 
trials of the time—those of Sir Walter Kaleigh, 
the Earl of Suffolk, and the Attorney Yelverton, 

(3.) His Commercial policy. 

His public action in other respects is (save where com¬ 
ment upon it has been already made) comparatively 
insignificant. 

L If (as appears probable from a seeming reference 
to the Queen’s death) the so-called ** Second Version^ 
of the Advice to Villiors” was written as late as 1619, 
we must regard it no longer as a letter—for its whole 
tone is inconsistent with the idea of its being regally ^ 

1 Tlie paper being from tlie style obviously Bacon's, the only al¬ 
ternatives to accepting the view given above ore,—to read the exprea- 
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addressed to the then -all-powerful Marquis—but as a 
treatise on Government, in epistolary form, based on 
the earlier real communication. It is expanded in 
the author’s frequent method, having much the same 
relation to the original draft that the fuller Essays in 
the last edition have to the corresponding forms in the 
first. Being, for obvious reasons, unsuited for present 
publication, it was left witli his memory for the 
judgment of future ages, to which it conveys a sum¬ 
mary of the writer’s Home policy; as the subsequent 
letter to Prince Charles does of his Foreign policy. 
The most obvious differences between this and tho 
earlier version are tlie following: A freer tone about 
the King, as in tho phrases “do not flutter him,” “ho 
is still but a man,” d:c.; more detail about suitors; a 
stronger attitudij against tho Eoman Church, in which 
Bacon, speaking his mind openly, may have had in 
view tho relaxations suggested by the Spanish marriage 
plot; half-regretful references to the state of things “ in 
the happy days of Queen Elizal>eth ” ; a more decided 
injunction to a strict league with the Hollanders; more 
definite apprehensions of a Civil War, with the thought 
of its arising in the north; further developments of the 
mercantile and agricultural theories (for he blends them) 
in political economy; the suggestion of a subordinate 

• sion “when there is no queen, eisnoWj'* in its least natural sense, 
meaning as now there is; or to regard the clause as an iuterpoia- 
tiou : in either case we might assign to the letter the earlier date 
1616. Much under the head of ** Justice,” in which the vu’iter enters 
into details, often setting down obvious facts as to I^w courts, Par* 
liaments, the Constitution, &c., almost in the manner of a tutor in¬ 
structing an undergraduate, is manifestly inconsistent with the idea 
of its having been addressed to Buckingham in 1610. 
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council for the colonies; and most of all, tho following 
crucial and remarkable passages about the purity of 
justice:— 

“Judges must be men of courage, fearing Ood and hating 
covetousness : an ignorant man cannot, a coward dares not 
be a good judge. By no means he you persiuulcd to interpose 
yourself by word or letter in any cause depending, or like to be 
depending, in any court of justice, nor suflTtir any man to do it 
where you can hinder it; and by all means dissuade the 
King from it ui)on the importunity of any either for their 
friends or themselves. If it should prevail, it perverts jus¬ 
tice ; but if the judge be so just, and of so undaunted cour¬ 
age (as ho ought to be) as not to be inclined thereby, yet it 
always leaves a taint of suspicion and prejudice behind it. 
Judges must be chaste as Ciosar’s wife, neither to be nor so 
much as suspected in the least degree unjust; and, Sir, the 
honour of the judges in judicature is the King^s honour, 
whose person they represent.” 

Never, till our own day, has a politician been so dis¬ 
astrously confrtJiitcd by tbe expression of liis own 
opinions. At the time when Ihieoii wrote this, lie was 
constantly allowing others to act, if not acting liimsclf, 
in direct contravention of every one of his a<1niirable 
precepts. The fact that, in accordance with tho bad 
practice almost universally prevalent, he had been from 
the beginning of his judicial career in tho habit of 
receiving presents from suitors, led to his ruin: but 
wlum all is sifted, this does not leave so great a stain on 
his character as his having, during tho whole period of 
his full Chaiicollomhip, 1617-1621, received a flow of let¬ 
ters from Buckingham asking him, as a personal favour 
to himself, for it is put unblushingly, to favour certain 
suitors. In most instances all that is openly asked is 
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to pay particidar attention to their cases; hut the writer 
often goes further, and requests that something may he 
dono for his clients, inserting or omitting the clause, 
“as far as may stand with justico and equity.” The 
letters vary in tone from polite suggestions to some¬ 
thing like threats; hut any one of tlie thirty that have 
been preserved would have been regarded h}^ an English 
Judge of our day as an aifront. Even Mr SiDedding, 
who palliates the proceeding on the part of both con¬ 
cerned, admits its indecorum: hut ho denies that the 
letters were either designed by Buckingham or allowed 
by Bacon to affect the course of justice. On the first 
clause this is surely an excess of charity.' The whole 
recorded relation between the two men makes it mani¬ 
fest that the one had resolved to use to tJie utmost the 
power he was conscious of having acquhed over the 
other. That the Cliancellor was annoyed by these in¬ 
terferences is obvious; but tlieiu is no evidence of his 
having resented tliem, Mr >Spedding's idea of a prob¬ 
able spoken remonstrance being mere conjecture. The 
coiTcsiJondenco shows that Bacon gave several decisions 
in the teeth of the letters, and as the Earl’s proteges are 
unlikely to have been always in the wrong, we are free to 

1 What possible innocent interpretation, for instance, can be given 
to the reiterated appeals in Hansbye's case (Bpedd. vi. 812) ? After 
an obnoxious reminder that Bacon had previously received, Ijoth from 
the King and from himself, a request to consider carefully a question 
about leases, Buckingham, almost insolently, adds, am credibly 
informed that it loUlappear {y) that the said leases are no way liable” 
{i.e.y to legacies); “ these shall be earnestly to entreat your lordship 
that, upon consideration of the report, . . . you will, for my sake^ 
show as much favour to young Mr H. in this cause as the justness 
thereof will permit. And 1 shall receive this at your lordship’s hand 
tts a particular favour.” 
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conclude that when the decrees were favourable they were 
just; but, according to the maxims of the “Advice,” they, 
in such circumstances, lost some of their value. Still 
more unfortunately, one case that has been thoroughly 
sifted exhibits Bacon as not absolutely inijiregnable 
even in his judgments. I subjoin a summary of the 
case—to which, as treasure-trove, almost malignant 
prominence lias been given in Dr Abbott’s preface. 
Divested of legal technicalitiies, it is as follows:— 

A legacy and sliare of an estate bequeathed to a minor 
had been loft in charge of two executors—his uncles— 
who, recompensed for trouble by legacies to tlicmselvcs, 
were enjoined to lift rents and profits. On the minor’s 
coming of age, the executors, having misemployed his 
money in a slump with their own, offered the principal, 
but refused the interest. About this, a considerable 
sum, a suit began (1617). The uncles objecting to tlie 
jurisdiction, Bacon overruled the objection and ordered 
them to answer on the merits of the case. Dcdaying till 
October 28, they were tlien allowed a special Master in 
Chancery to decide on their accounts. These were found 
to bo unsatisfactory, and (November 28) a decree was 
pronounced for interest and principal. A year passed, 
during which the defendants deferred payment. At 
last, pressed by order of Court, one of them. Dr 
Steward, applied to Buckingham for relief. Where¬ 
upon the latter wrote to the Chancellor, saying: 

Steward thinks the decree hard to perform, and , , . 
although I know it is unusual for your lordship to make 
any alterations when things are so far past, yet in regard 
I owe him a good turn ... 1 desire your lordship, if 
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there be any place left for mitigation, for iny sake,” 
&c. Next day he wrote again, almost in a tone of 
command, “ I have written ... to you in behalf of Dr 
Steward, and besides have thought fit to use all freedom 
with you in that as in other things, and tliercforo . . . 
tell you that he, being a man of very good reputation, 
and a stout man that will not yield to anything wherein 
ho conceivetli any hard course against him, I should bo 
sorry he should make any complaint against you. And 
therefore, if you can devise of any course how you may 
be freed, . . . T shall bo ready to join you in the ac¬ 
complishment thereof.” ^'hrust to the wall, Bacon 
“ devised ” a private interview with the doctor. The 
theoretical resiilt of this was a reference of the matter 
anew to a Commission; the practical rcsidt was that the 
unjust Stowaixi was allowed to pay the princii)al without 
the interest. If the Commission was a sham, it was 
in direct contravention of the Chancellor's own j^rotest 
against “ evasive means to ease his burden ” ; if it was 
a reality, he was guilty of transferring to others the re¬ 
sponsibility that should have been borne by himself. 
In either alternative, the case, if not throwing doubt on 
Bacon's other decisions (never successfully challenged), 
shows the relation between the generally weak man with 
a strong will and the great man with a morally weak 
wiU, in its womt light. No example of equal, if of 
^ proximate, culpability was adduced, or at all events 
"proven, on occasion of the Chancellor's own trial. 

II, While this unhappy correspondence was in pro¬ 
gress, one of the three great real tragedies of that and 
the previous generation, scarce surpassed in interest by 
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those of Mary Stuart and of Bacon himself, was being 
brought to a close. Adequately to represent the issues 
involved in the trial of Sir Walter Ealeigh would re¬ 
quire a distinct volume devoted to his career and char¬ 
acter. Undoubtedly Bacon (Shakespeare in his person 
as he lived l^eing in the main wmvlnU umhrd) is the 
gi'andest figure of the age; but Ealeigh is the most fas¬ 
cinating. Of the versatility and daring of the Eliza¬ 
bethans ho remains the chief representative. In a 
larger stuise tlmn that in which the words were after¬ 
wards api>lied, he was “ not one but all mankind’s epit¬ 
ome.” Soldier, courtier, i>hiloso]>her, and poet, he had 
carried the spirit of Sidney into the field, find discussed 
metres and myths with Spenser when it was won. 
Drake was his only master among the kings of the sea; 
Bacon himself his only superior in the work of the 
‘Instauratio Magna.’ Known abroad as the champion 
of the Indians, as the great intercjcssor for civil and 
religious liberty at home, he could turn from writing 
verses, only surpassed in grace by the lyrics of the later 
Cavaliers, to study *' the Icarniiig of the Egyptians,” or 
what passed for such before the reign of criticism, and 
record with an equal credulity and eloquence the annals 
of antiquity as then accepted. Early among pioneers 
of European civilisation in the New World, he was 
the first modern historian of the Old. But this versa¬ 
tility and daring were the causes of his fall. The 
courtier of Elizabeth refused to pay court to Jamoi^ 
and with a confidence surpassing that of his bravest 
peers he leapt beyond his strength. The story of the 
Cobham Plot is still involved in mystery. It is 
probable that Ealeigh had entered into some - secret 
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confederacy for the establishment of a freer, though by 
no means popular, government; for he despised the 
** vulgar sort ” as much as any man living. It is ob¬ 
vious that in the hour of danger his allies bc- 
.trayed him, and indisputable that ho himself did not 
tell the whole truth iji his attestations; but his iirst 
trial, witl:^ Coke as prosecutor, was the most glaring of 
the mockeries of justice at a time whciii men were as¬ 
sumed to be guilty till they had proved their iiniocencc. 
Condemned to death, he was, as is well known, allowed 
to linger for twelve years in the Tower. At last the 
Government, urged by tlui anti-Spanish ]>arty, of which 
Winwood and Abbot were the leaders, alloAvcd him to 
go free in quest of the treasures in a mine which ho 
professed to have found on a previous voyage to Guiana. 
In his sixty-sixth year he re-cnibarked, with broken 
fortunes, in a changed world, when the lire of the 
Elizabethans was in its nshes and the Spanish alliance 
in its bloom. ]3ut Kaleigh was unconscious of the 
change: ho still breathed the atmosphere of the men 
who had chased the yellow banner on the seas, and 
wrestled W'ith Eanna in tlic Xetlierlaiids. Ife was still 
the old officer of Conde, the captain who had helped to 
shatter the Annada, the patron of the ‘ Faery Queen,* and 
the fairy laml of Eldorado still shone for him ovQf the 
Atlantic. In 1617 his vessels set sail, but under sen¬ 
tence of failure. The Government of Philip III., already 
apprised of the design by their alert .ambassador, had 
learnt its details from James himself, who, foreseeing 
that the pursuit of the mine might involve an encoun¬ 
ter with the Spaniards, thought proper to be prepared 
for either event. Bad weather and mutiny foreran 
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tho final disaster of defeat. After a succession of 
confused intrigues^ (involving tho relics of tho Hu¬ 
guenot party in Franco), and a rash threat to scour 
the soas on his own account, Raleigh camo hack, a 
ruined man, to Plymouth, was denounced by Gondimar, 
betrayed by a Stucklcy afterwards known as Judas, 
arrested, privately tried, condemned to sulTer tho sen¬ 
tence passed on his old offence—for tlio new could not 
bo proved without awkward revelations—and executed 
October 29, 1618. 

Bacon had little to do with the trial itself; but, after 
tho execution, under circumstances which made their 
once reputed enemy a hero of the people, lie was em¬ 
ployed to draw up the “ Declaration of the Treasons of 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” in* which, if not actually travesty¬ 
ing the truth, he put, in regard to every doubtful point, 
the worst possible interpretation on the actions of tho 
great man, who was no longer able to reply. This 
odious task, somewhat odiously performed, recalled to 
men’s minds the declaration about Essex, and suggested 
the idea that Bacon had been through life a paid Advo- 
cairn Diaholi. It is certainly notable that in the long 
and intellectually splendid course of his pleadings there 
is no great defence. That of himself was a collapse. 
Thisxesults in part from tho nature of his offices, and 
the fact that conspicuous men, on trial in those days, 
were generally their own counsel; it is also due to tho 
cast of Bacon’s mind, inclining to maintain tho abstract 

• 

1 On the whole of Baleigh's career, in addition to his own defences, 
1 would again refer to Professor Gardiner’s History, vols. i., ii., and 
iii. The chapters read together give the fairest account of the hero’s 
public Ufe with which I am acquainted. 
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and attack the particular. Half of his philosophical 
treatises are arraignments of his predecessors; and he 
was at heart at war with most of his contemporaries. 
Long trained to seize on weak points, when he recog¬ 
nised his own he at once gave way. Ealeigli contrasts 
with him here as elsewhere; and despite the resem¬ 
blances to which I have referred, the two men coidd 
have little sympathy. As regards the Declaration there 
is clear evidence of its having been a State paper, often 
corrected as well as drawn up in ignorance of important 
facts: it must be remembered that while with us law¬ 
yers and statesmen speak through the sovereign, under 
Elizabeth and James the sovereign claimed and exercised 
the right to speak through statesmen and lawyers. 

No blame belongs to llacon for his official association 
with the next important State trial of the time (1619), 
that of the Earl of Suffolk and his wife for maladminis¬ 
tration and peculation in connection with his office of 
Treasurer. The Countess was admittedly guilty; while 
the Earl and his subordinates co\dd not clear them¬ 
selves. Buckingham, who sold the vacant office to Sir 
H. ^lontague, was bent on the overthrow of the great 
house of Howard as the main apparent obstacle to his 
own domination; but to the victims, in this instance, of 
their own folly and the intrigues of the favourite, Bacon 
was, personally, under no obligation, and the services no 
rendered in the matter might have been demanded of 
any Chancellor. 

The cose of Yelverton (1620) was different. He had, 
in the straits of the Coke marriage affair, been Bacon’s 
best adviser; but found, when in his turn in trouble, 
that his fonnor friend, far from straining a point on his 
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behalf, was, in view of his “ own particular,” bent on 
demonstrating his impartiality. The assaiilt on the 
Attorney-General (though it docs not appear that the 
Chancellor was aware of the fact) was really directed 
by lluckinghaiii who, hostile to an adherent of the 
How'ards, and an adverse critic of his monopolies, had 
resolved to underihine him on the first occasion. This 
occurred in 1620, when, in drawing up a charter for the 
city of London, Yelverton inserted some clauses not 
authorised in his warrant. For this action, imdoubtedly 
irregular but without any proof of ill intent, he was 
indicted. As a lawyer, he must have pled guilty to in¬ 
advertence, and, before a gracious court, escaped with 
a slight penalty. Bacon, how'cver, oblivious of past 
favours from a man out of present favour, pressed for 
a severe sentence—though not the severest ijroposed— 
and contending that carelessness implied presumption 
(an argument that soon came home to roost), had the 
offender fined in a sum of £4000, with a nominal im¬ 
prisonment in the Tower, and the forfeiture of his 
office. 

III. It has been remarked that in 1588, when we 
fought with Spain, we began in the name of religion, 
and ended in the furtherance of trade. “ By war with 
Spain,” says Professor Seeley, both England and Hol¬ 
land made their fortunes, and grow to be great commer¬ 
cial and colonising States.” The Bayards of the war, 
Sidney, Essex, Howard, and Greville, at ^nlphen, 
Cadiz, and Flores in the Azores, were doubtless animated 
with quite other views; but tlie freedom of our com¬ 
merce was among the motive forces of the strife. The 
minds of the leaders of the next generation were more 
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distinctly bent on the extension of oiir trade. Bacon 
recognised its importance; but liis commercial policy, 
set forth with sufficient clearness in the second version 
of his “ Letter of Advice to Villiers,” is mainly based on 
the old Platonic and Aristotelian view that the gain of one 
country is the loss of another, or, in later phrase, the 
excess of imports over exports being tlie standard of 
national prosperity, native industries, agriculture and 
manufacture alike, should be encouraged to tlie dis¬ 
couragement of foreign. I^'evertholess, in the same 
paper ho pronounces an almost unqualified condemna¬ 
tion of restrictions within the country itself, declaring, 
“Care must be taken that monopolies (which are the 
canker of all trades) bo by no means admitted under the 
pretence or the specious coloirr of the puldic good.” Dur¬ 
ing the later years of his Chancellorship, however, whether 
led by the exigencies of his protective theory, or moved 
by complaisance to his patron (a great seller of privi¬ 
leges) he was inclined to favour most of those which 
came under his notice. Between a legitimate and an 
illegitimate patent, it was then difficult to draw the lino. 
The Elizabethan monopolies having been alwlished as 
single grievances, without any principle Laid down, or. 
proviso for the future, it was often hard to distinguish 
between public interests and mere sources for revenue 
to individuals, -who, of course, always based their claim 
on assumed national toiefits. For example, a patent 
for melting glass was promoted on the ground that the 
patentees undertook to' use coal, and save the wood of 
the country; another for gold lace, as the makers 
promised to use only imported bullion. On the other 
hand, indignation was. roused by the large premiums 
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exacted for monopoly grants by the Villiers family, and 
by the fact that several of the patentees, notoriously Sir 
Giles Mompesson (Massinger’s “Overreach”), with his 
coadjutor Sir Francis Mitchell (Justice Greedy), and 
others, used them for oppressive purposes. Bacon, 
though conscious of the danger, yet permitted himself 
to be popularly regarded as a supporter of an abusive 
system, and was enrolled among the referees appointed 
to decide on doubtful cases. 

Meanwhile ho had availed himself of his three months* 
vacations, with other snatches from fcState affairs, to pre¬ 
pare, and was at last enabled to offer to the world, the 
first perfectly mature records of liis inner life, in the 
two books of the * Novum Organum.* They were pub¬ 
lished in 1620, with a dedication to the King, a frontis¬ 
piece, which if theatrical is prophetic, and a confidence 
increased from that of the ringer of a bell to that of a 
preacher in the new temifio of modem science. The 
author lived in the favoured days when authors, off the 
stage, thought less of being paid than of being listened 
to. Ilis great work, with all its defects an immovable 
step in the progress of modem thought, was sent widely 
to the Universities and rejjrosentatives of learning at 
home and abroad. The answers, as to everything new 
and strange, were in the main complimentary rather 
than appreciative. Two, perhaps unknown to the donor, 
were insolent. Coke wrote upon his copy— 

“ Instaurare paras veterum documenta sophorum; 

Instaura leges, justitiamexue prius,” 

and, in view of the frontispiece, “ an item of cargo for 
the ship of fools.” James could only make the com-* 
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ment, “ It is like tlio peace of God, it passeth imder- 
standing.” Bacon must have been disappointed with 
the reception accorded by his contemporaries, being far 
removed from an indifferent Cincinnatus or a sublime 
Aurelius; but ho relied on the wider audience to*which 
Sir Henry Wotton gave a voice when ho said of the 
book, “ It is an eternal benefaction for all the children 
of nature, and for nature In^rsclf, who never had a more 
noble interpreter.” He must have felt, either in his 
gardens at Gorhambury, or liis too stately mansion of 
York House, that ho was, to an extent that no man in 
England has been before or since, the real Premier of 
the realm. The members of the feast on the Chancel¬ 
lor’s sixtieth birthday, to which I>eu Jonson contributed 
his well-known and oft-quoted lines, must liave felt the 
same. It Avas not only the feast but the apotheosis of 
reason. A few days after, Bacon received at Theobalds 
the letters-patent of Viscount of St Albans. Three days 
later the new Parliament met. 


V. —^XIII. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

BAcoN^a faltj and retirement. 

1621-1626. 

The fall of England's greatest Chancellor was as sudden 
as that of his most prominent predecessor Cardinal 
Wolscy. Earlier it might have been the crowning 
theme of Juvenal, Boccaccio, Chaucer’s “ Monk’s Tale,” 
Lydgate, or Sackville, as it has been the recurring text 
of later preachers on “ The Vanity of Human Wishes ”; 
but the most impressive sermon over delivered on it is 
that, by anticipation, of Baleigh towards the close of 
his universal History. “If we seek a reason of the 
succession and continuance of this boundless ambition 
in mortal men, vve may add to that which hath been 
already said, that the kings and princes of the world 
have always had before them the actions but not the 
ends of those great ones which preceded them. They 
are always transported with the glory of the one, but 
they never mind the misery of the other till they find 
the experience in themselves ; whereon follows the great 
apostrophe, ‘ O eloquent, just, and mighty death ! ’ ” 
Bacon’s* civil death (for such his sentence was) has been 
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referred to as a prelude to the overthrow of the Govern¬ 
ment he served, and as the Nemesis, coming with sure 
though lame foot, of his own former severities to great¬ 
ness in the shade, and servilities to greatness in the sun. 
Both suggestions add rhetorical point to the catastrophe 
and have a basis in fact; but the most startling circum¬ 
stance about his overthrow was its unexpectedness. 
“ There had been,” says Doan Church, “ and were still 
to be, plenty of instances of tho downfall of power, as 
ruinous and even more tragic. . . . But it is hard to 
find one of which so little warning was given, the causes 
of which are in part so clear and in part so obscure. , , . 
Every public man, in tho England of the Tudors and the 
Stewarts, entered on his career with the perfectly familiar 
expectation of possibly closing it ... in tho Tower and 
on the scaffold. ... So that when disaster came, though 
it might be unexpected as death is unexpected, it was a 
turn of things which ought not to take a man by sur- 
priseu But some premonitory symptoms usually gave 
warning. There was nothing to warn Bacon that the 
work which ho believed he was doing so well would 
be interrupted.” Tho same writer, more questionably, 
asserts that tho Parliament of 1C 21 “ met in good hum¬ 
our,” because, pressed by tho demands of domestic and 
foreign affairs, they made no trouble about a largo vote 
of money, and at once took up one of the Chancellor’s 
beneficent measures, tho revision of the statutes. As 
far as wo can judge men’s tempers by words and acts, 
they met in a very dubious humour. Softened.by the 
conciliatory opening address of the King and resenting 
the Spanish invasion of tho Palatinate, they were ready, 
indeed, to grant supplies, but on the alert to push their 
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long silent grievances and to detect and punish abuses. 
Mompesson, who had married the sister of Bucking¬ 
ham’s wife, and ^litchcll, mado themselves odious 
the oppressive zeal with which they hunted down and 
persecuted all those, suspected of infringing the patent; 
the silk merchants and goldsmiths being urged by the 
former to sign bonds to sell their wares to none but those 
who had a licence for the work, with the threat that if 
they refused “ all the prisons in London should bo 
filled.” Another aggravation was the fact that Sir Ed¬ 
ward Villicrs, against whom indignation was rising, was 
deeply involved jji tlic affair. 

In spite of all the resources of hiAv and violence, the 
gold-lace manufacture did not prove lucrative, and 
Bacon, mating to the ^Marquis, advised in characteristi¬ 
cally cautious words, “like Ovid’s mistress, that strove, 
but yet as one that would be overcome,” the withdrawal, 
to “ put off the envy of these things ” of such patents; 
but it was too late to allay the storm. Buckingham in 
the House of Lords, 'with characteristic treachery, tried 
to divert odium from h'mself by laying the blame on the 
referees; and Coke, who now led the Commons, vehe¬ 
mently supported a motion for inquiry into their actiom 
The appointment of a committee to roi)ort on the patents 
on inns and alehouses resulted in the imprisonment of 
Mitchell, the confession and afterwards the flight of 
Mompesson. The accusers having tasted the blood of 
meaner offenders, now flow at higher game, and seeing 
that matters were pointing to an impeachment of State 
officers, hitherto amenable only to himself, the King 
interposed, but in vain. Sir Lionel Cranfield, an 
upstart tradesman who posed as a rigid economist, now 
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Master of the Wanls (between whom and the Chancellor 
there was a rooted dislike) reopened the matter in the 
Commons. At a conference with the Lords, Bacon and 
Montagu were reprimanded for speaking; and after¬ 
wards Buckingham hinisolf was silenced by Southamp¬ 
ton, who had not forgotten injuries however adroitly 
disclaimed. When a man is in danger, his enemies, if 
not his friends, arc speedily revealed. Tlie investigation 
was pressed; and Bacon, now scenting mischief in the 
air, tried to brace the King to resistance, in words a 
generation later verified at 'VS’^hitchall: Those that will 
strike at your CJhancellor, it is much to be feared will 
strike at your crown. 1 wish that as I am the first I 
may bo the last of sacrifices.” Another of the ‘‘mean 
men ” who iKny appear, like a pack of hounds in cry, 
Williams, then Dean of AVestminster, was among the 
first to put into shape tliii policy afterwards adopted by 
Charles to Strafford, “ AV'licii the sea runs high, throw 
your fi’iends overboard, and call yourself the great re¬ 
former.” James, however, felt his own prerogative as¬ 
sailed ill the question of the referees : it was staved oft* 
for a time, and Bacon wrote cheerfully to Matthews, 
Modinu fitfn t/iiare duhitasti." But the excitement in 
the air gi’own electric, stimulated the zeal of another 
committee on abuses, the president of which. Sir Jl. 
Pholips, had brought forward a proposal for inquiry 
into the proc(',edmgs of the Chancery, not only accepted 
blit urged by the Chancellor himself. Phelips, however, 
had to report tlio receipt of “divers ])otitions, many 
frivolous and clamorous,” hut “many of weight and 
consequence,” against the Chancellor’s Court; and one 
of Uio minor malefactors, wlio in emergency seek to 
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escape by denouncing their masters, a certain John 
Churchill, wont to exact fees for forged orders, ob¬ 
truded a series of revelations. These seem in the first 
instance to have merely pointed out inattention and 
mismanagement, especially regarding the servants of the 
Court. But now was evidently the time for every 
justly or unjustly dissatisfied person to complain; and 
by the middle of March the committee liad to report 
two cases (those of Cliristopher Aubrey and Edward 
Egerton) in which the Chancellor was accused of 
having received bribes in the discharge of his office 
from suitors while their cases were still pending. 

Immediately on hearing of the first petition pre¬ 
sented against him—z.e,, March 14—Bacon wrote to 
Buckingham saying he was in “ Purgatory ”; that if 
this was to be a Chancellor, and “ the Great Seal lay 
on Hounslow Heath, nobody would take it up; ” and 
praying his lordship, with the King, to “ put an end 
to his miseries.’* A severe attack of illness on tlie 
18th confined liim, dui'ing the short remainder of the 
term, to his house; and Chief-Justice Ley temporar¬ 
ily took the chair of presidency in the Peers. The 
case proceeded: a third complaint was lodged by 
old Lady "Wharton, from whom the Chancellor had 
accepted a purse of gold; and then, as water through 
a rent, others came pouring in. On hearing of the 
second petition, Bacon wrote to the Lonls asking 
them to construe his absence rightly, to let him ad¬ 
vise with counsel, and confront the witnesses brought 
against him; lastly, in event of more petitions, not to 
be staggered by their number, against a Judge called on 
to make two thousand decrees and orders in a year. 
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Tlie Lords,^ to whoso liands the caso had been remitted, 
replied that they intended to proceed according to the 
right rule of justice, and would be glad if lie could 
clear himself.® Bacon seems at first to have been 
satisfied with the jurisdiction being removed from the 
hostile influences of Coke and Cranfiold: his illness 
having abated, a correspondent of the time speaks of 
him as oven merry and confident in being able to 
calm the tempests. In a letter to the King, however, 
of 25th March, after expressing himself as at a loss 
to understand the storm,—as he has never made him¬ 
self unpopular by harshness, oppression, or hauteur, 
and iiilierited no hatretl,— he hints at the possibility 
of his having been to some extent infected by bad 
customs. 

On the day following, James came to the Houses, pro¬ 
mising the Commons, in return for their gi*ants and 
forbearance about the referees, to “strike dead'* the 
three obnoxious patents; admitting the authority of 
the Peers as a supreme criminal court, impressing the 
necessity of proceeding in so grave a matter as that 
before them with circumspection, but undertaking to 
carry out their mandate. Buckingham, whether from 
a last flash of regard for the man who had given up to 
him so much, or fearing that the impeachment of a Chan¬ 
cellor might be a precedent dangerous to himself, at first 

1 James liad tried In vain to get a select body of judges. Tlio re¬ 
mit was made after a conference with the Commons. 

* The prima facie injustice of the same body beijig both prosecutors 
and judges, and no witnesses heard on Bacon’s behalf, is of course di¬ 
lated on by Mr Spedding, and admitted by Dean Church ; but, liad 
Bacon elected to stand his trial, the defect, as far as regards the want 
of witnesses, might have been remedied. 
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proposed the extromo measure of again dissolving Par¬ 
liament ; but, finding this in vain, wheeled round, and, 
in the spirit of Williams’s advice, resolved to join the 
hunters—** with so bad a case he could have no syim 
pathy.” Mompesson had been sentenced, in exile, to 
imprisonment for life; but a higher sacrifice was re- 
quired, and Bacon was selected as the scapegoat. He 
went off about this time for rest and change to Ids coun¬ 
try seat at Gorhambury, where he still kept up such 
pomp that, seeing his coach imd horses. Prince Charles 
is reported to have said, “ Do wo what we can, this man 
scorns to go out like a snuff.” Under the surface, how¬ 
ever, he was mentally as well as physically depressed, 
and in anticipation of a near end, made, 10th AprO, the 
first short draft of his will, beginning—**I bcipicatli 
my soul to God above, by the oblation of my Saviour. 
My body to be buried obscurely. ISfy name to the next 
ages and to foreign nations ” A few days later ho 
wrote the majestic prayer to which Addison refers as 
more after the manner of an archangel than of a man. 
The phrase is perhaps not without reference to a certain 
want of simplicity in the composition, which is rather 
like a passage for a nation’s liturgy than the outpouring 
of a broken spirit. Meanwhile the committees appointed 
to examine the case, after sifting the charges, made out 
(April 17, 1621) a list of twenty-eight definite accusa¬ 
tions. Bacon, who in the interval had been looking up 
precedents, applied for an interview with the King for 
which ho prepared the following note, bringing his case 
more near to a point:— 

“There be three degrees or cases of bribery charged or 
supposed in a judge:— 
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1. The first, of bargain or contract for reward to pervert 

justice, pmdente lite. 

2. The second, where the judge conceives the cause to be 

at an end by the information of the party, or other-' 
wise, and iiseth not such diligence as he ought to in¬ 
quire of it. 

3. And the third, when the cause is really ended, and it is 

Bine frauds without relation to any precedent promise. 

• •• ■«••• 

For the first of them T take myself to be as innocent a.s* 
any born upon St Innocent’s Day, in my heart. 

For the second, I doubt, in some particulars, I may be 
faulty. 

And for the last, I conceived it to he no fault, but therein 
I desire to be better informed, that I may be Uvice penitent, 
once for the fact, and again for the error. For I had rather 
be a briber than a defender of bribes. 

I must likewise confess to your Majesty, that at New 
Year’s tides, and likewise at my first coming in (which was 
as it were my wedding), I did not so precisely, as iierliapa 
T ought, examine whether those that presented me had 
causes before me, yea or no. 

And this is simply all I can say for the present con¬ 
cerning my charge, until I may receive it more particularly. 
And all this while I do not fly to that, as to say that these 
things arc vitm tempm'isj and not vitia hominis” 

From this position Bacon never materially receded; 
for even when it was made clear that some gifts had 
been received pamlente lifCy he maintained that he had 
been misled. At this date he still clung to the hope 
that the King might interpose ; but ho only asked for 
a fair trial to rebut false charges auil plead extenua¬ 
tions. James, acceding to this request, could go no 
further, and declined to interfere with the action of the 
Lords. 'Wlien (April 19) the reports came in, the Chan- 
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cellor, now fully alive to the gravity of the case, thought 
no more of escape, and betook himself to plead for a 
mitigation of sentence. On the 21st, knowing still more 
of the charges, ho suggested that his accusers might be 
satisfied with the surrender of his place. “ This,” he 
writes to the King, “ I move with the more belief, because 
I assure myself that if it be reformation that is sought, 
the very taking away the Seal upon my general submis¬ 
sion, will be as much an example, for those 400 years, 
as any further severity.” The conclusion of tliis letter, 
often in nearly the same words repeated, is interesting, 
as marking some of the designs before the writer’s mind, 
his indomitable spirit, and his pertinacious habit of re¬ 
calling past eminence, and offering future services in 
return for future favours:— 

“ This is the last suit I sliall make to your Majesty in this 
business, prostrating myself at your mercy-seat, . . . and 
now only craving that after eight steps of honour, I he not 
precipitated altogether. But because he that hath taken 
bribes will offer bribes, ... if your Majesty give me peace 
and leisure, and God ;'ivc me life, I will present you with 
a good history of England, and a better digest of your 
laws.” 

If James was ever likely to set store on the labours of 
either a Tacitus or a Justinian, it is certain that those 
and similar appeals, now and after, were wholly thrown 
away. They remain, with their pathos, eloquence, 
finesse, even with rare sad rays of wit, as fresh and 
almost heart-rending tokens of the most inveterate in¬ 
fatuation ever recorded in the lives of the great. 

On the following day Bacon, having made up his 
mind not to face a trial,—amoved, as he puts it, to “ desert 
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the defence,” ^—addressed the Lords directly and without 
entering into particulars, made a general confession of 
his guilt, craving only a “ benign interpretation.” There-, 
on follows one of those noble reflections which may 
liave helped to sustain his spirit more than all the troops 
of servants he retained. In the midst of a state of as 
great affliction as mortal man can endure, honour being 
above life,” he professes himself, ** though the unhappy 
anvil on which these effects are beat, ... to take no* 
small comfort in the thought that, hereafter, the great¬ 
ness of a judge or magistrate shall bo no sanctuary of 
guiltiness, which in few words is the beginning of a 
golden world.” ITor his own part ho offers to resign the 
Great Seal, and adducing, after his wont, examples from 
Koman history, pleads for “mercy and mitigation.” 
Bacon’s motive in adopting this course is not hard to 
conjecture : it is in accord witli the character of a man 
who, though often fired with national fervour, had per¬ 
sonally none of Balcigh’s fighting capacity. As soon as 
ho realised that the game was lost, and saw that arbi¬ 
trary royal interference was impossible, he threw up the 
cards, as in the matter of the Coke marriage he had 
suddenly given way to Buckingham. Ho preferred to 
abase himself generally to being confronted with har¬ 
assing details, or bro\ight face to face with the ghosts of 
forgotten transactions of which he had no wish to be 
reminded. Belying on his great name in dramatic con¬ 
trast with his humility, he thought the hearts of liis 
hearers would be touched to give him tlie benefit of 

11 soQ no ground for Spedding’s suggestion that Bacon may have 
had a defence, but felt it would be overborne by the Hood of feeling 
against him. 
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ovfery doubt, and accept as adequate his self-allotted 
punishment. But, however explicable Bacon^s proposal, 
tho Lords were not only justified but in equity con¬ 
strained to reject it. Definite articles of indictment 
demanded definite answers if justice on both sides was 
to bo done. The difference in the nature of the charges, 
ranging from the reception of gifts under (sircumstances 
which, according to the standard of the time, rendered 
tliem harmless, to that of being actually corrupted, 
made it essential to ascertain not only that there had 
been wrong done, but what was the extent of it. To 
have taken for granted that tlio Chancellor had been 
guilty of tlio gravest oflences, would have been injustico 
to him: to have assumed that ho was only chargeable 
with tho lightest, would have been an excess of favour 
from which his own previous attitude in the case of 
Yelverton, if nothing else, debarred him. Other con¬ 
siderations contributed to tho result. The hue and cry 
in the Lower House, led by Coke as Hercules Furens, 
without which the charges would j>robably never have 
been brought forward, was growing shriller. That 
Bacon had enemies also among the Peers was manifest 
ill tho prominent part taken against him by Southamp¬ 
ton, and the more decidedly vindictive attitude of 
Suffolk. Tho former moved and carried that “the 
House could not proceed without particular confession; ” 
tile latter insisted on the Accused being personally called 
to the bar: this was waived, and the charges w'ere 
sent by letter, Buckingham and tho Prince (Charles) 
being alone in favour of tho still milder course of ac¬ 
cepting his submission. 

On April 30th, Bacon as Chancellor, attached his last 
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official signature to a review of the twenty-eight allega¬ 
tions, acknowledging sonie, explaining or extenuating 
others, and ending witli a final appeal for clemency. , 
At last (May 3d), after a discussion in which Southaini>- 
ton talked of hanislimcnt, and Howard (Suffolk's son) 
moved for a degradation of title, the famous sentence, 
agreed to, with the satisfactory note dissmtiente Lord 
Admiral/ was passed as follows :— 

“ This High Court doth adjudge : 

1. That the Lord Tiscount St Alban, Lord Chancellor of 

England, shall undergo fine and ran some of forty 

thousand i)ounds. 

2. Tliat he shall be imprisoned in the Tower during the 

King's pleasure. 

3. That he shall for over be incapable of an office, place, 

or employment in the State or (J»iniiuon wealth. 

4. That he shall never sit in rarliaineiit, nor come within 

the verge of the Court.” 

The committal to the Tower, delayed on ground of 
iUncss, was insisted on by Southampton and enforced 
for a few days at some date at the close of the month. 
Eacon wa.s released on the 4th of July, in answer to a 
percmjitory note to Luckingham. “ Procure the warrant 
for my discharge this day,” ending with a reference to his 
sentence as just, despite his being the justest Chancellor 
since his father's time; a sentiment afterwards slightly 
varied in form: “ I was the justest judge that was in 
England these fifty years. Put IT was the j ustest 
censure in Parliament that was these two icundred 
years.” The almost rancorous criticism that has assailed 

1 Bvekiugham iiad succeeded the Earl of Nottiugliain, removed on 
a charge of extravagance. 
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the first part of this summary, and the blind partisanship 
which discards the second, equally at fault. Bacon^s 
trial, irregular or novel in form, and pressed from various 
motives, was, apart from the severity of the sentence, 
a fair one. Against the fact that the witnesses in ao^ 
cusation were not cross-examined for the defence, wo 
must set the other that no regular defence was made; 
and that Bacon’s answers were accepted on the same 
footing as the allegations. These allegations, as Macau¬ 
lay points out, were naturally made only by disappointed 
litigants; but in the course of the examination any 
cases in which bribes had done their work would almost 
certainly have been disclosed; as every judgment favour¬ 
able to one party in a suit must be adverse to the 
other. We may therefore fairly presume that as no 
such cases were brought forward none existed, and that 
Bacon is acquitted of having been in the worst sense a 
corrupt judge—^.e., of having ever allowed his decision 
to be perverted by money; as in the case of Dr Steward 
he allowed it to be revised under political pressure. For 
gifts received from suitors out of court, in accordance 
with a bad practice, he could safely plead vitia temporis; 
but he was proved, by his own confession and otherwise, 
to have received on several occasions considerable sums 
of money or their equivalent from suitors, sometimes 
from both sides together, when he ought to have known 
that the case was si^ in process; further, he was shown 
to have borrowed 'moneys from suitors, under the same 
circumstances, and to have been grossly careless about 
his servants, who carried and often took presents, prob¬ 
ably on making promises as to their effect. That the 
requests accompanying such gifts were fair-sounding— 
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e.g.y to “expedito” or “give special care” to certain 
cases—does not mucli mitigate their receipt; no suitor 
in law being entitled to any sort of preference over an¬ 
other. Generally they were given in silence, and some¬ 
times slily, which made them all the worse; for they 
wore offered by persons who, in some way or other, 
hoped to gain by them, and were indignant when they 
did not. Neither is it of material consequence that a 
question might have been raised as to tlie application to 
the Chancellor of the oath then imposed on the justices. 
So high an officer should not require to bo sworn like a 
policeman j his honour was, in the culprit’s own words, 
like Caesar’s wife. Bacon had written, 1612, in his 
“ Essay on Great Place ”: “ Do not oidy bind thine own 
hands and thy servants* from taking, but bind the hands 
of suitors also from offering ; for integrity used doth the 
one, but integrity professed, and with a manifest detes¬ 
tation of bribery, doth the other. And avoid not only 
the fault but the suspicion of corruption.” Forgetting 
or ignoring this and much more to the same purpose, 
—c. g.j “ As for facility, it is worse than bribery; for 
bribes come but now and then j but if importunity or 
idle respects lead a man, he shall never be without ”—^lie, 
though in a sense incorrupt, had “ done the things that 
corrupt men begin by doing. Ho had satisfied himself 
with judging justly, and had boon almost invariably 
careless of his conduct in the eyes of others; ” and care¬ 
lessness was unfortunately a fault for which, in judging 
others, he had little in excuse to say. 

Bacon, always in the ancient sense a magnificent, was 
never an exact man, and a great part of his life was 
dogged by cares of his own creating. Without being 
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avaricious, lio was lavish, “juincely in giving” as 
Wolsey, and as fond of state. Ho spent immense sums 
on York House and in maintaining a sort of court at 
Gorhamhury. Ilis own lists show that he kept a royal 
retinue of servants, and report adds that they were 
allowed to roh him unchecked. 

It is, observes M. de E6nusat, one of the whims of 
groat minds to look at the minute examination of affairs 
as a meanness ; and when his friends warned Bacon to 
look around him, ho said, “T look above.” Hence his 
temptations and incapacity to resist them; hence, when 
they had brought liiin to ruin, he was unable to face it 
with due dignity. AN''hen fortune shook her wings, ho 
was not content to wrap liimscdf in his virtue, or to bo 
in his autumn, more than in his spring, “ a quiet pioneer 
in the mine of truth.” If any further refutation is re¬ 
quired of the idea that his public was merely a fringe of 
his inner life, it is to bo found in the long series of 
lamentable letters fi’om his fall to his death, asking, 
urging, imploring for the complete removal of his sen¬ 
tence. Much of it was soon annulled: his discharge 
from the Tower was followed by a short residence of 
constraint in the house of 8ir Jolin Vaughan at Ful- 
liam, and then he was set free. His fine too was soon 
remitted, after having served him as a fence against 
other creditors; but he was unsatisfied, at heart barely 
grateful. His sentence might have been just: he 
held it to be severe, and desired, expected, almost 

1 Many had their own horses. One page intercepted a cabinet of 
bijoux sent from an Indian company; anotlier 1>ought laud in Somer¬ 
set to the value of £1000. He himself gave £60 to a messenger 
bringing a present from the King. His household was ovemin with 
corruption, which his wife had either no wish or no power to^ control. 
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claimed a full pardon. Especially he mourned over his 
oxclusion from the precincts of the Court, complaining 
of the want of books for his work, and insisting, like a 
Peri shut out from Paradise, on his grief in being kept 
from the presence of the King. It was his way of 
intimating his desire to be restortjd to the life after 
which, when all was done, ho still thirsted as the hart 
after the water-brooks. “It is strange,” he writes, “to 
seek power over others and to lose power over a man's 
self. Tlie rising into place is laborious, and by pains 
men come to greater pains j and it is sometimes base, 
and by indignities men come to dignities. The standing 
is slippery, and the regress is either a downfall or else 
an eclipse, /which is a melancholy thing. Nay, retire 
men cannot when then they would, neither will tliey, 
when it were reason, but are impatient of privateness, 
even in age and sickness, Avhich retjuire the shadow.” 
Bacon could accept the term of his career as a lawyer, 
never its term as a statesman, which had now also come. 
Certainly it is true that “ho was not one man sis a 
thinker and another as a politician,” and that “ if ever a 
man was fitted by nature and study to be the leader of 
a great nation it was he.” In both politics and philos¬ 
ophy ho found himself too far in advance of his age to 
secure a hearing j in both he failed from the faults of 
others and his oivn; but he would in neither sphere 
accept defeat. “We do not live in Plato’s Common¬ 
wealth : when you cannot accomplish what you will, 
accomplish what you can,” is the motto at once of his 
life and moral theory; in both directions the strength 
and the weakness of his character prevented him from 
abandoning in despair the thankless task, 
p.—xm. N 
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In pursuit of his purpose Bacon wrote persistently tO' 
every one of influence, to James himself, to Buckingham, 
Williams the Keeper and his enemy, Dighy, Cranfield 
his accuser who had now supplanted Montagu as Treas¬ 
urer, to Meautys his faithful secretary, and Matthews 
his steadfast friend, and, strangest of all, to Gondomar, 
who seems to have heen his advocate. In all these 
letters the old tone of the suitor, who has in his hand 
answering gifts, is mingled with that of the suppliant. 
Whether pressing for aid in his cathedral service to 
Nature and to men, soliciting recognition of his contri¬ 
butions to national history, or mourning his want of 
the ** beggarly elements,” there is the same mixture of 
dignity and abasement. Ho is the King’s bedesman, 
hermit, monk, Belisaiius, but with the consciousness of 
having done work to outlast, and laid foundations be¬ 
yond the fathom of, his age. Never were petitions so 
obstinate, so eloquent, so rich in varied phrase and apt 
allusion, or so pitiful. It is the greatest and saddest 
canvass in biography. Stinted in means and beset by 
creditors who swarmed about his pension of £1200, he 
still clung to old associations and had a relic of the old 
hauteur. Hardly anything is more painful in this 
period of decline than the wrench with which he parted 
from his ancient home near Inigo Jones’s Gate. I am 
sorry to deny your Grace anything,” he wrote to the 
Duke of Lennox on his application for it, but in this 
you will pardon me, York House is the house where 
my father died and where I first breathed, and there 
will I yield my last breath, if it so please God and the 

1 ViULt in letter to Oondomur, December 10,1621, “ Necjue omnino 
intermoriar apud po»teroti,*' 
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King will give me leave; though I he now.(aF5 the old 
I)roverb is) like a bear in a monk’s ho<’)d.” Bucking¬ 
ham, however, was bent on Naboth’s vineyard, and, on 
being refused, throw himself into an attitude of such 
reserve that Bacon drew up a memorial for an interview 
with him in an almost indignant tone. “ Afflictions are 
tmly called trials—trials of a man’s self and trials of 
friends. . . . For the first I have not lived like a 
drone or like a malcontent.” The interview did not 
take place, and Bacon, warned by Sir Edward Saekville 
of the worst conse(|uenccs from holding out, was driven 
to let the Marquis have the house, assumed indirectly 
through the insulting medium of (^ranfield, now Lord 
Treasurer. Shortly after, the exclusion from the Verge 
was withdrawn, and the general pardon fully signed; 
but the prohibition from attending Parliament was still 
in force. To have this removed Bacon (whose case was 
no worse than that of Sufiblk) further emboldened by 
the release of the Somersets, perpetually hoped, and 
with so much confidence as to make out the notes on a 
war with Spain, above referred to, for the session of 
1G24.^ The other petitions are appeals in what seem 
pecuniary distress {e.g.^ the imsent letter to the King in 
the autumn of 1622, with the reference to the bag and 
W£illet) rcsiTlting from delays in the payment of his 
pension ; but ho abstained from soiling Gorhambury or 
its woods, and his will shows that he still imagined 
himself to bo possessed of a fair property, however diffi¬ 
cult it may have been during his life to realise. His 
final canvass was a suit for the Provostship of Eton, 

^ At tills saiiio diit« he offered to go to Paris to negotiate .on alliance 
between the Prince and Henrietta Maria. 
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vacant in the autumn of 1624 : it was given to Sir 
Henry Wotton, who had an equivalent, the reversion 
of the Mastership of the Eolls, to place at Buckingham’s 
disposal. To the last the fallen statesman and reduced 
magnifico came in to importune and distract the phil¬ 
osopher : he wished before the end that “ the blot of 
ignominy should be removed from his name,” and op¬ 
portunity given him to retrieve it. After James died 
(March 27, 1626), and Baby Charles became king (under 
Villiers, since 1623 the almost omnipotent Duke), Bacon 
was still bent on rcknitting the old ties; and, recover¬ 
ing from one of the attacks of severe illnesses to which 
he was at this time frequently exposed, renewed to both, 
and to both in vain, the old supplications. His last 
letter to the Duke, of January 1626, ends with the 
words, “ I marvel that your Grace should think to pull 
down the monarchy of Spain without my good help.” 
In another mood, a few months before, he had written 
to the Queen of Bohemia that his best fruits were now 
his writings. To the same princess, illustrious by her 
misfortunes and the verse of "Wotton, he had before 
addressed himself with a phrase which, slightly modi¬ 
fied, has had a recent currency : “ I have read in books 
that it is accounted a great bliss to have Leisure with 
Honour} That was never my fortune. For time was 
I had Honour without Leisure \ and now I have Leisure 
foiihout Honour, But my desire is now to have Leisure 
without Loitering}^ 

"Whatever may bo said of the malcontent, Bacon cer¬ 
tainly had nothing of the drone: he had right to boast, 
** though the world hath taken my talent from me, yet 
^ The original being, of course, otium cwm, dignUate. 
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God’s talent I put to use.” An activity so unparalleled 
neither the car(}S of office, nor illness, nor vexation of 
spirit, nor the shadow of disgrace, or of ago, could im¬ 
pede. His work as a lawyer and statesman would have 
filled a life had not his labours as a philosopher and 
man of letters been sufficient to adorn it. Vcrgentihm 
amdsy and in external dcicay his spirit had still in it 
“ earnest of far springs to be ” ; with an energy like that 
of Scott after his ruin, ho set himself to add fresh tiers' 
to his enduring monument. Five months after his fall 
he had completed his ^History of Henry VII.’:—a work 
which, however marred by defects of detiiil, has in it 
evidence of the first qualities of his mind, and has 
received the praise of Grotius and of Locke as a model 
of special history, at the time when the idea of a really 
philosophical history was unknown. In the following 
year ho began his ‘History of Henry VIII.,’ the existing 
fragment being, according to Kawlcy, one morning’s 
work j and his proje»ctcd History of Great Britain, 
besides making contributions to his ‘ Digest of the Laws 
of England and Scotland,’ writing his ‘ Dialogue on the 
Sacred War,’ with a dedication to Andrews as interest¬ 
ing as the work itself; together with many of his more 
dehnito contributions to Natural History, all valuable 
if often inexact auxiliaries of his great scheme. In 
1623 appeared the * Do Augmentis,’ scarce inferior in 
scope and originality to the ‘Novum Organiiin* itself. 
“ Det vestra Majestas oholum Belisario" he writes in his 
dedication to the King, “for this poor fruit of his 
leisure.” To the same year, in all probability,^ we are 

1 See the question discussed, with an accouut of this and the above' 
named works, in Port TI. 
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indebted for the unfinished sketch of the * New Atlantis * 
(which he had previously designed as a half-practical, 
half-poetical suggestion of his College of Thinkers), after¬ 
wards partially realised in the Royal Society, an Institu¬ 
tion traceable, according to Cowley, to the suggestions of 
the man— 

“Whom a wise king and nature cliose 
Tlic Chancellor of both their laws.” 

The year 1625 saw the last edition of the ‘ Essays,' into 
which, as we shall have further to note, ho condensed 
his experience of the way of tlie Avorld. During the 
last year of his life, still occupied Avith suing and pur¬ 
suing, he Avas mainly engaged in adding lists and facts 
to his ‘ Sylva Sylvarum,* a collection of patterns and 
processions of the universe, the record of the observa¬ 
tions of an almost universal mind. Wo have only to 
add to the list a translation of the Psalms, a foAv more 
contributions to our lay Litany, and some minor verses. 
Those beginning,— 

“ The worhVs a bubble, and the life of man 
Leas than a span,”— 

have merit, and recall some of Raleigh's. But Avhen 
Aubrey tolls us that ho “concealed his talent as ajioet,” 
we have reason to add Avith success. His verso seems 
to have been written to prove, if further proof were in 
demand, that ho had no direct concern at all events in 
the form of the dramas of the only one of his groat con¬ 
temporaries whom, by some strange chance, he never 
names. 

If the rule Noacitur a sociis bo accepted, Bacon 
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stands well. It has been truly said that ho rarely 
admits us to his iireside; but all accounts agree that 
it had a hospitable glow. Nor at the Mennaid Tavern, 
nor in later times at Urooke^s or at Twickenham, at 
the Kit Cat or Crarrick Clubs, could we have had 
better company than that which talked and laughed 
and speculated, and interchanged hm mots^ around the 
board at York House or Gorhambury, while the flowers 
exhaled their fragrance and the music rang, where the 
groat Chancellor gatliercd about him the choicest spirits 
of tlio time. There poets, thinkers, men of science and 
of the world, jurists and diplomatists, associated on 
equal terms. Inhere were to bo met Ben Jonson, the 
liaureate; Daviess, the Chief-Justice of Ireland, and 
author of the * Xoscc Teipsum,* an attempted tmawer 
to Lucretius; and Fulke Grevillo, Lord Brooke, whoso 
* Treatise on Wars ’ divides with Cyril Tourneur’s 
‘ Transfonned Mctainori)hosis * the ambiguous praise of 
the most ohscure ))oeni in the language previous to the 
appearance of Browning’s “ Bordello ” ; Sir II. Wotton, 
the author’s cousin and successful rival; Sir T. Bodloy, 
ambassador to the Court of Henry IV., who refounded 
the great library of the Duke of Gloucester at Oxford; 
Launcelot Andrews, Bacon’s lifelong friend and freqiiei^t 
intercessor, the Homer of the pulpit, who founded the 
Society of Archieologists, of which Sir Philip Sidney 
was a member; John Scldcn, the wisest and least pe¬ 
dantic of anti<iuaries, who helped his host with his 
precedents, and may have gathered from his society 
material for the * Table-Talk’ that links the Elizabethan 

1 Bacon Ytaa preserved- a selection of tlieso under the name of 
** Apophthegms.’' 
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and the Cromwellian age; with Thomas Meautys, loyah 
est of secretaries, making his patron “ feel his riches in 
his fall ; Toby Matthews, the translator of St Augus¬ 
tine, who, amid transitions of faith and dwelling, never 
lost faith ill his early friends; and William Kawlcy, the 
honest chaplain, who has embalmed his master’s memory 
in terms affected by his nnister’s style :— 

There is a commemoration due as well to his abilities 
and virtues as to his course of lift*. Those abilities which 
commonly go single in other men . . . were all conjoined 
and met in him. Tliose are shari>ncss of w'it, memory, judg¬ 
ment, and elocution. For the former three liis books do 
abundantly speak them ; which with what sullicieiicy he 
wrote, let the world ju^lge ; but with wdiat celerity he 'wrote 
them I can best testify. Hut for the fourth, his eheution, I 
will only set down what I heard Sir Walter Raleigh once 
speak of him. . . . That the Earl of Salisbury was an excel¬ 
lent speaker, but no good penman; that the Lord Henry 
Howard was an excellent penman, but no good speaker; 
but that Sir Francis Bacon was eminent in botli. ... If 
there were a beam of knowledge derived from God upon any 
man in these modem times, it Wiis upon him. For though 
he was a great reader of bot/ks, yet he had not his knowledge 
from books, but from some grounds and notions from within 
himself; which notwithstanding he vented with great cau¬ 
tion and circumspection. ... I myself have seen at the least 
twelve^ copies of the * Iiistauration’ revised year by year, 
one after another, and every year altered and amended in 
the frame therefore, till at hist it came to that model in 
which it was committed to the press ; as many living crea¬ 
tures do lick their young ones, till they bring them to their 
strength of limbs. In the composing of his books he did 
rather drive at a masculine and clear expression than at any 


1 Cf. the tradition of Plato's twelve recasts of the ox)euuig sen¬ 
tences of * The Republic '—^ Uwr ad aat^a.. 
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fineness or affectation of pliriisc. . . . And if his style was 
polite, it was because he could do no otherwise. . , . His 
meals were refections of the ear as well as of the stomach, 
like the ‘ Noctes Attica?,’ . . . wherein a man might be re¬ 
freshed in his mind and understanding no less than in his 
body. ... In which conversations and otherwise he was no 
dashing man, as some men are, but ever a countenancer and 
fosterer of another man’s parts. Neither was he one that 
would appropriate the speech wholly to himself, or delight 
to outvie others, but leave a libertv to the co-assessors to 
take their turns. . . . And for himself, he contemned no 
man’s observations, but would light his torch at every man’s 
candle. Hia opinions and assertions were for the most part 
binding, and not contradicted by any ; rather like oracles 
than discourses ; which may l)e imputed either to the W'ell- 
weighing of his sentence by the scales of truth and reason, 
or else to the reverence and estimation in which he was 
commonly held. . . . When his office called him ... to 
charge any offenders, . . . he was never of an insulting or 
domineering nature ovct them, hut always tender-hearted, 
and carrying himself decently towards the parties, ... as 
one that looked upon the exanq^U with the eye of severity, 
hut upon the peram with the eye of pity and compassion. 

. . , He was a good master to liis servants, .... which 
was the cause that so many young gentlemen of blood and 
fpiality sought to enlist themselves in his retinue, . . . This 
is most true—he was free from malice, which (jis ho said 
himself) he never bred nor fed. He was no revenger of in¬ 
juries, ... no heaver of men out of their places, . . . no 
defamer of any man to his prince. . . . His fame doth not 
decrease with days since,' but rather increase. . . . Several 
persons of quality, during his lordship’s life, crossed the 
seas to gain an opportunity of discoursing witli him. . . . 
Amongst the rest Marquis Fiat, a French nobleman, . . . 
ambassador to England in the beginning of Queen Mary, 

^ Bawley's sketch introduces the ' Resoscitatio,' published in 
1657. 
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wife to King Charles. . . . And w'hen lie came to him, being 
then through weakness confined to his bed, the Marquis 
saluted him with tliis high expression, That his lordship had 
bem ever to him like the angels, of whom he had often heard 
and read much of them in hooks, hut he never saw them,” 

The same impression of Bacon’s cliaractor is left by 
Matthews, who writes: “ I never saw- in him any 
trace of a vindictive mind, . . . never even heard him 
utter a word to any man’s disadvantage, from personal 
feeling. ... It is not liis greatness that I admire, 
but Ins virtue; it is not the favours that I have re¬ 
ceived from him (infinite tliougli they be), but it is liis 
whole life and character that liavo thus enthralled and 
enchained my heart.” To which we may add the more 
unsuspicious testimony of the surly Ben Jonson: 
“ What I feel for his person has never been augmented 
by his place. I hope his disgraces will only serve to 
show his virtue in a clearer light. May God grant him 
fortitude in his adversity: greatness could never fail 
him.” These arc the testimonies of friends, who fail to 
inspire us with all their own love of the subject of their 
eulogy. They were written at a time Avhen “to sug¬ 
gest what a man shouhl be, under colour of praising 
what he is, was a form consiilennl duo in civility to the 
great.” But they unite with others in bearing witness 
to the stainlessness of Bacon’s private life, his perfect 
temperance, self-possession, modest demeanour, and his 
innocent pleasantry. They combine in giving us a 
picture of the man utterly incompatible with tlie anom¬ 
alous monster of Lord Macaulay, or with the mixture of 
Iscariot and Titus Oates set before us by Dr Abbott. 

It has been said that Bacon’s work, in purely natural 
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science, “shows a mind curious and zealous, rather 
tlian skilful in the interpretation of nature,” and that 
this disposition coat him liis life. On an icy day 
(April 2, 162G), going to dine with the King’s Scotch 
physician, Dr 'VVitherhornc, in the environs of Iligh- 
gato, lie on his way stepped from his carriage, and 
purchasing a hen, killed and with his own hands stuffed 
it with snow to test the effects of cold in arresting putre¬ 
faction. From this ho caught so severe a chill that, 
unable to go home, lie sought refuge in the house c»f the 
Earl of Arundel, where (Ajiril 9) he died of an attack 
of bronchitis; Sir Julius Ctesar, blaster of the. Kolls, 
assisting at his last nioinents. Ho was buried, as he 
had desired, near his mother, in the C-hurch of St 
^Micliacl at St Albans—“ the only church tlnui remain¬ 
ing,” says Iiawloy, “within the precincts of old 
Verulam,” 

His monument, in white marble, “representing his 
full portraiture in the posture of studying,” was con¬ 
trived by 8ir ffliomas Meautys ; undernealh it is the 
epitujih composed by 8ir Henry Wotton :— 

FRANCI8CUS BACON, BAllO BE VERULAM, St ALBANl V1CM»^, 

Sou Notioribus Titulis 
Scicnliarum Lumen, Facmidire Lex 
Sic Sedebat; 

Qui Postquam Oiniiia Katiiralis Sapientia: 

Et Civil is Arcana Evolvisset, 

Naturae. Docretum Explevit. 

Composita Solvantur. 

AN. UNI. M.no.xxvi. 

LXVI. 

Shortly before his death, Bacon hatl remade his will. 
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The only clauses to which wq need advert are: the 
generous dispositions to his servants; his remitting to 
Williams, now Bishop of Lincoln, in concert with Sir 
E. May, to publish his discourses—a trust accepted, 
but not fulfilled; a legacy to Lady Coke ; endowments 
for twenty-five poor scholars and two lectureships in the 
Universities, which his estate was found insufficient to 
meet; lastly, the codicil revoking his special grants to 
Lady Bacon, “ for great and just causes,” which, if we 
may rely on the gossip of Aubrey, seem to have been 
graver than the sharpness of tongue with which slic was 
commonly credited. Bacon’s last Avords, dictated with no 
apprehension of his end, show his cliaracteristic manner 
and niling passion strong to the close. With accus¬ 
tomed suavity, ho apologises to Arundel for his invol¬ 
untary intnision, quotes the classics, “ I was likely to 
have the fortune of Cains Plinius the elder, Avho lost 
his life by trying an experiment about the burning of 
the mountain Vesuvius,” and adds, “ As for the experi¬ 
ment itself, it succeeded excellently well.” 

The same verdict cannot bo passed on his career; 
but even where he failed, he left the mark of a pioneer. 
“ No one,” it has been said, “ to whose mind the history 
of the half-century after him is present, can agree with 
those numerous writers who speak of Bacon’s political 
work as inferior to his scientific. He Avas the one man 
capable of preventing a catastroplie by anticipating the 
demands of the age.” To his work in both directions 
may be ap^died the phrase he himself applies to his 
Avork in one fungar vice cotis expers ipse seeandi. In 
the speculative as in the practical world, he helped to 
plant the acorn, ignorant of lialf the conditions that 
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determine the growth of the oak. His bequest of 
“name and memory to the judgment of charitable men,” 
of his “fame to foreign nations and future ages,” in¬ 
spired by a heart conscious of frailty and the pride of 
genius still mewing its wings, has been variously ad¬ 
ministered. The estimates of his greatness have been 
often adequate; but the majority of critics have had 
few regrets in “judging IManlius in the sight of the 
Capitol: ” the fewer tliat Bacon, unlike the Roman to 
whom he has, witli doubtful propriety, been compared, 
finally ranged himself on the side that least ai)peals to 
later sympathies, when the tides run strongly in an¬ 
other direction. He thought to solve the political prob¬ 
lems of his time by an application of his family motto, 
Mediocria frma: amid cross currents he strove to keep 
the middle way: he tried to strike a balance between 
contentions that, in reality, could only be resolved by 
a test of strengths. He sucked in ambition and loyalty 
with his milk, and came to regard jiolitics as a game in 
which, as in war and love, almost everything is allowed. 

Bacon’s philanthropy was no pretence. As far as 
possible from a Timon, devoid even to excess of disdain, 
we seem to see in his countenance, as in that of the 
arch-counsellor of the ‘ New Atlantis,’ “ a look as if ho 
pitied men.” But in the conflict of the masses and the 
classes he found, on the whole, the latter in the right. 
Sackville, Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Raleigh,— 
the last of whom, passing through the hoots of the popu¬ 
lace to his first trial, said to his judges, “ Do you think 
I am a Robin Hood or a.Jack Cade?”—were of the 
same mind. Nor was it far from that of Milton in the 
next age, who, with aU his distrust of kings, was an 
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aristocratic Kcpublican, holding firmly to the end that 
“in number there is little virtue, but by weight and 
measure wisdom worketh all things.” 

The feeling of sympathy for the poor, and indignation 
at their wrongs, is conspicuous in our literature' as far 
ba(ik as the great satire of Langland ; but Democracy, as 
a formidable because organised force in European his¬ 
tory, dates only from the French Kevolution: it was 
liardly recognised, much less hailed, in the Elizabethan 
age. “ In colleges,” says Eacon, “ men learn to believe.” 
lie might doubtless have added, in courts men learn to 
kneel. In days when a numerical majority has taken the 
place of the sovereign, exacts the same allegiance, ob¬ 
tains the same obeisance, many of his expressions— cjj.y 
“ to resist the vicegerent of God is not treason, but a kind 
of tljeomachy”—give a superficial countenance to the 
view of Bacon as a more courtier of the typo of Itichard 
III.*8 Buckingham, with an tirricre pemfe for philosophy. 
But the Throne was to Bacon like Party to modern 
English ministers—^.e., almost an object of idolatry, 
llis flattery, though sometimes startling even to those 
familiar with the age, must bo accepted as an extreme 
tribute to authority, the cxaggerati-d expression of the 
sound belief that it wore madness to change the helms¬ 
man ill a storiiL With all his inveterate disbelief in 
popular verdicts. Bacon had a considerable faith in 
political progress; but ho emphasised “ by slow de¬ 
grees.” When writing as a practical statesman, ho re¬ 
commends, as emphatically as Aristotle in ancient, or 
^Macaulay in modern times, diflerent polities for dif¬ 
ferent peoples. His ideal, like that of the former, is 
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a “paternal monarchy”; but ho is willing, in the 
spirit rather of a Liberal Conservative than a Conser¬ 
vative Liberal, to accept any well-tempered and stable 
form of government. Bacon's readiness in every sphere 
to adapt himself to circumstances is indeed, as we 
have seen, one of his main characteristics, and his 
premature acceptance of the Scvrepos irXoGs, the second- 
best way, often resulted in serious practical inconsisten¬ 
cies. The fashion of tlirowing his tlioiights on all sub¬ 
jects into the foim of “ Antinomies ” or “ Antitlicta,” 
which pervades the * Essays' and much of the * I)e Aug- 
mentis,’ is more than a trick f)f his aphoristic style: it 
is the result of a mentfil habit, naturally fostered by 
his practice in the courts, but which, Ixdonging to the 
Machiavellian side of liis character, deeply affected his 
life. Bacon praises Carncades for being able to speak 
on any side of any subject, and he repeatedly showed 
himself able to take almost any .side in almost every 
controversy.^ His intclhxitual indecision was apt to 
become sopliistry, and on some occasions led him dan¬ 
gerously near to indifference. His moral faults, thougli 
common to his age, should bo jialliatod rather than ex¬ 
cused. The fact tliat “he sold justice, though never 

1 Tlie three most glaring insiaiices of this shifting policy are:— 

A. The contrailiotory advices to Essex about going to Ireland. Un¬ 
less Ba(5on incredibly and dangerously lied in his “ Apology,” he first 
dissuaded the E.arl, and then, on his purpose appearing lixeil, timietl 
round with, “ Well, as it must be so, you may take a view of the 
obstacles, which will incite you to nobly overcoming them.” 

3l. The trust, or affected trust, followed by utter distrust, of Cecil. 

C. The affair of the Spanish match, where (v. ante) the Holy War 
against the Turks was taken up for a season as Bacon’s Sfvrepos 
irAoCf, 
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injustice,” is specially repugnant to our century, when 
the stainlessness of the emiino is an article of faith 
that only the most reckless agitators venture to im¬ 
pugn. Granted that his practice was not beneath 
the level of that prevalent in his time in both English 
and French courts, there had been noble examples, as 
that of More and Sidney in England, of Van Artevelde 
and Barnoveldt abroad, showing, as M. de E^musat 
expresses it, that “ it is possible to rise witliout crawling, 
and that a spirit essaying to surpass or to subdue man¬ 
kind must not be content with the conscience of the 
world.” It has been said that Bacon’s massive genius 
had no room for qualms, that the Catos of history 
are predestined to defeat. But so are the Ciceros; in 
any event, it remains true that the loftiest njiiuls arc 
still under the law and must accept their share of men¬ 
tal as well as physical trials. Of the frequent repug¬ 
nance of such natures to the hard work of the world 
Bacon had no share, and of the temptations of impulse 
perhaps too little; for his errors were not those of geni¬ 
ality. Ilis political enthusiasm, his splendid mainte¬ 
nance of philosophic zeal, are in strange contrast with his 
coolness, almost coldness, in friendship and in love. 
Bacon’s almost preternatural work sliows what a man 
can do without passions; but some of his defects arose 
from the want of them. “ Deliberately bent upon the 
right,” ho ** had kept it in the main; ” but where he 
swerved, it was not from excess of the wann blood whose 
failings, leaning to virtue’s side, are more readily con¬ 
doned. When the tale of his life, the half-accusing, 
half-exulting record of unequalled ))owers with unequal 
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will, has been plainly told, there is no need of rhetorical 
flourish, appended sermon, or futile “open sesame.” In 
mass, in variety, in scope, his genius is the greatest 
among men who have played a part at once in widening 
the bounds of the kingdom of thought and in fencing 
the bulwarks of their country. 


r.—XIII. 


o 



GENEALOGIES OF BACON AND CECIL. 




2 Lady Hatton, a granddaughter of Lord Buighley, when a 
daughter married Sir John ViUiers, and became Lady Parbeck, 
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CHIEF DATES OF BACON’S LIFE. 


Bom at York House, . January 22 {Old Style, 1560), 1561 


Entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Entered Gray’s Inn,. 

Abroad with Sir Amyas Paulet, 

Barrister of Gray’s Inn,. 

Entrance into Parliament, .... 
Member for Middlesex. Speech on Subsidies, . 
Present of estate from Essex, .... 

First edition of 'Essays,'. 

Arrested for debt. 

Essex trial,. 

Death of Anthony Bacon, .... 
Early philosophical works, .... 
Debates on Union and Hampton Court Conference, 
' Advancement of Learning,’ .... 
Bacon’s marriage to Alice Barnham, 

Bacon Solicitor-General,. 

Discussions on '* The Great Contract,” 

Death of Cecil (Lord Salisbury), 

Second edition of ' Essays,’ .... 
Bacon Attorney-General, .... 
Cases of Oliver St John and Peacham, 

Bacon meets Yilliers,. 

Trial of Somerset,. 

Bacon Privy Councillor,. 

Fall of Coke,. 

Bacon Lord Keeper,. 

Bacon Lord Chancellor and Baron Vcrulam, 

Trial and execution of Raleigh, 

Trial of Lord and Lady Suffolk, 

Trial of Yelverton,. 

'Hoyum Organum,’ ...... 


April 1573 
. 1576 
1576-1579 
. 1582 
. 1584 
. 1593 
. 1595 
. 1597 
. 1598 
. 1601 
. 1601 
1603-1610 
1604 1605 
. 1605 
1606 
. 1607 
1610-1611 
. 1612 
. 1612 
. 1613 
1614-1615 
. 1615 
. 1616 
. 1616 
. 1616 
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21S The Parliaments of Jmics VI, 

Bsvcon Viscount St Albans,.1621 

ilacon'B ti ial ami confession, ...... 1621 

*Hiatan<*s,' IVilitical aiul Thysical; ‘ Holy War,’ &c., 1621-1622 

‘l)e AugmentLs,’.1623 

I’apei* to Prince Charles on War with Spain, . . . 1624 

‘New Atlantis’(?), Psi^ius, &o.,.1624 

Third edition of ‘ Essays,*.1625 

Bacon’s death, ....... AjyrM 9, 1626 

THE PARLIAMENTS OF JAMES VI. 

1. Jan. 11, 1004—Fob. 9, 1611. 

Dhw'ussed the Union” and Cecil’s ‘'Great Ctuilraet.” 

II. Ainil r, 161 4--.Tunc 7, 1614. 

The “Addled I’urliaweut ” ; Question of Undertakers. 

[Six years’ govorimient by King, Favouritc.s ((’arr and Vil- 
lio7',s). Miniatei’s (Bacon, Coke, Ahbol, Wiuwood), Privy 
Council, and Star Chamber.] 

III. Jan. 16, 1621—Jan. 6, 1622. 

llisgracos Bacon ; Reforms about Monopolies, &o. 
iV'. Feb. 16, 1621—May 29 ; ])rorogued to Nov, 2; met, Oct. 1, 
1625 ; prorogued to FcV>. 25, 1625. 

The King died, March 27, 1625 ; tlie First Piu-liumcut i>f 
Cliaj’lcs 1. met, June IS, 1625, and was dissolved, 
Aug. 11, in the same ycai‘. 


END OF I^AUT I. 
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